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THE QUTB: DELHI. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

In approaching the subject in this preliminary chapter my aim will be 
limited to sketching lightly a general outline of the evolution of the Indo- 
Saracenic architectural style, bringing into relief the salient features that charac¬ 
terise its more prominent phases; and, in conjunction with this, to giving a 
very brief resum6 of the more important events of contemporary political 
history attending this development. To deal fully with such a subject would require 
several volumes, and is far beyond the scope of a preface to a memoir on 
one particular example, albeit an extremely important one, of Muhammadan 
architecture in India. 

It is primarily to the Ghorid occupation of the 12th Century that we 
owe the Muhammadan architecture of India. Whatever traditions and influence 
the Semitic Arab may have brought with him on his invasion of Sindh in the 
beginning of the 8th Century A.D., they have left no trace on the subse¬ 
quent architectural history of India; and are now only recorded in a few 
Arabian place-names such as Mansura, and in titular designations such as 

Mir. 1 % 

The descendants of the Ghaznavi invaders, again, who found in the lanjab 

a precarious refuge on the final break-up of Mahmud Ghaznavi’s empire in the 
12th Century, became Indianised and absorbed in the native population, e\en 
as did those of the Arab settlers along the Indus a few centimes before; 
and, like the latter, they left no permanent mark on the civilisation and 
arts of the country they occupied—none, at any rate, that is traceable in the 

archaeological remains that are left to us to-day. 

In the case of the later Ghaznavides this is all the more to be regretted 
since their buildings in Lahore might well have brought us a stage nearer to 


* Vide aIio L&oe Poole: ifciiorsl India, p. 13* 
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the architectural style of the Ghazni of “ Mahmud the Great, obliterated for 
ever in the destruction of that city in 1155 A.D. 1 For it is in the architec¬ 
ture of Ghazni that we must seek the seed that -was brought to India by 
Muhammad Ghori, and germinated under the Turki Slave dynasty that suc¬ 
ceeded to the Delhi Kingdom in the 13th Century A.D. 

With the conquest of Sindh by the Arab, Muhammad ibn Qasim, in 712 
A.D., and the Later occupation of the northern Panjab that followed upon 
Mahmud of Ghazni's raids between the years 1000-26, we are thus not 
immediately concerned. The architectural history proper of Muhammadan 
India commences with Muhammad Ghori s occupation in 1192 A.D., a date 
that marks the beginning of some seven centuries of uninterrupted Muslim 
rule in India. 

It was characteristic of the Arabs in the earliest campaigns of invading 
Islam that their architectural styles in embryo borrowed largely from the indi¬ 
genous elements of the countries they had overrun. By the time that India 
was brought under the permanent subjection of the Muslim, however, the 
Saracenic architectural style had already crystallised int-o defined forms, and we 
see at the Qutb how quickly the borrowed elements of the Indian temple 
architecture were discarded, and how comparatively little was absorbed into 
the qiaturing Indo-Saracenic style. A few bracket types of Hindu corbel 
pursue their way right through to the Earlier Mughal period of the 16th 
Century, and here and there, perhaps, a column or pier is reminiscent of 
the plainer Hindu designs; but for the rest the character of the Muham¬ 
madan architectural style in India is noticeably distinct. 2 

Indigenous ornament of flowing semi-naturalistic pattern is accepted fauie 
de rnieux for the decoration of the earliest portions of the Qutb, as, for instance, 
in the embellishment of the great arcaded screen. But this is quickly dis¬ 
carded in favour of the more orthodox patterns as soon as the immigration 
of skilled Saracenic craftsmen permits of their adoption. 

The temple architecture of the Chohan Kingdom embracing Delhi, Sambhar 
and Ajrnir ( circa 800-1192 A.D.) which succumbed to the Ghorid invaders 
had thus little abiding influence upon the architecture of the succeeding Turkish 
dynasty: the adaptation of Hindu constructional members, such as columns, 
domes, etc., to meet the immediate needs of the mosque builders was purely 
a temporary make-shift, to be discarded as soon as craft facilities should 
permit. 

From the introduction of the Indo-Saracenic style at the Qutb its archi¬ 
tecture goes forward through several distinct, though merging, phases. The 
Slave dynasty (1206-90), terminating virtually with Balban, coincides with the 
transitional stage of the new intruding style, as it is manifested in the Qutb 
mosque and the Tomb of Altamish at Delhi, and again in the Adhai-din-ka- 

1 Ev& p. 23 infra, footnote 4. 

' Thf ,mhu-nc * of enrollment on the developing Indo-Saracenic Ktyle, however, waa undoubtedly a 

potent factor in tnc creation of its special character ; and the effect of theae geographical and racial influence, is" at 
once brought into rcuet througn a comparison with the Saracenic architecture of other countries, such oaEgv t 
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jhompra mosque at Ajmir, where Hindu elements still persist, though in an 
increasingly subordinate degree. 1 

With the architecture of the succeeding Afghan dynasty of the Khaljis 
(1290-1321 A.D.), as revealed in the Gateway of Alau-d-din at the Qutb, and 
the Jama’at Khana at Nizamu-d-din, Delhi, a marked change in style appears, 
more consistently Saracenic in its general design and in the technique of its 
decoration. 2 The contrast with the preceding phase is heightened by the use 
of new materials, and now begins a vogue of red sandstone and decorative 
marble reliefs, which holds sway through the earlier reigns of the following 
Tughlaqi dynasty (as displayed in the tomb of Ghiyasu-d-din at Tughlaqabad, 
and in the contemporary Rikabwali Gumbaz near Old Delhi), and is prominent 
again in the architecture of the Mughals. 

The sturdy vigour and impressive design of the earlier Tughlaqi archi¬ 
tecture throw it into conspicuous relief with the staid, work-a-day structures 3 
of Firozshah Tughlaq’s reign; though these again are markedly individualistic 
in design, with their multi-domed roofin g, their plain battered walls, and 
attenuated minar-buttressing at the quoins. 

It is at this period that th<j flame of genius burns most brightly in the 
architecture of the several Provincial dynasties into which the kingdom of 
Firozshah split up after his death and the ensuing irruption of the Tartar 
invader Timur in 1398 A.D. The architecture of Gujarat, 4 Jaunpur, Malwa, 
Bengal and the Dekhan stands almost unrivalled in its refined beauty and 

vigour of design; each phase distinct with its owfc individual character, a 

local modification of the common parent style of Delhi in which it had its 
origin. 

The salvage of some residue of central authority by the two succeeding 
dynasties of the Indian Sayyids and Afghan Lodis. which ruled over the greatly 
circumscribed Delhi kingdom between the years 1414 and 1526 A.D., is com¬ 
memorated in the existence of the group of tombs at Khairpur, and the Moth- 
ki-Masjid, near Delhi. Here one finds features developed from the Firozshah 

period—mihrab-panelled architraves enclosing an arched entrance doorway, as 
well as an original treatment of coloured tile decoration sparingly inset in 
friezes and, as in the mosque at Khairpur, of intricately incised surfaces of 
plaster arabesque. Octagonally planned tomb chambers enclosed within a 

surrounding aisle, each external angle of the polygonal facades emphasised by 


* In this latter monument the only Hindu elements aro the columns and other individual structural features 
that were stripped from Hindu shrines and utilised unaltered in the construction of the mosque. Where the structure 
had to he built from new materials, as in the crest frontal screen, the whole of the work, with its arabesque decoration. 
} * * exclusively Saracenic in style. 

s A curious cusped treatment of arch soffits is a unique feature of this style, which only reappears some two 
centuries later in the Early Mughal architecture. 

* E<j. Kotla Firozshahi and the Begampur, Khirki. Xizampur. Kalan and Wazirabad mosques at D«-U)i, 
and the Palace at Hissar. It should be remarked that these buildings of Firozshah were all originally finished in 
white stucco plaster. 

4 The extremely refined architectural style of Gujarat is. perhaps. more directly influenced by the preceding 
temple archite ture of its locality than is any other phase of Saracenic architecture in India. 
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sloping buttresses, bestow both originality and distinction upon this all but 

final phase of Pathan architecture in India. 

The overthrow of the disintegrating Pathan kingdom by the Mughal adven¬ 
turer Babar in 1526 A.D. put a period to the architecture of the Lodw, an 
in his hurriedly constructed mosque at Panipat in the southern Panjab one 
discerns already an incipient change in style, ill-defined as yet and marked 
most in the indecisive dome contour, but none the less heralding the eventual 
glories of the Mughal Capitals of the 16th and 17th Centuries A.D. 

The usurpation of the Mughal throne by the Suri djnast) of ghflii 
between the years 1539 and 1555 A.I). is responsible for the vigorous and quite 
distinct architectural style exemplified in the Purana QUa at Delhi and its 
Qila-i-Kuhna Mosque—a style characterised by the use of grey quartzite with 
j red sandstone dressings lavishly inset with black and white marble bands, 
by a developed pendentive construction of dome support, and by the adoption 
at the rear quoins of a mosque of engaged angular turrets divided by bal¬ 
conies into fenestrated storeys; a feature that also distinguishes the earlier 
Moth-ki-Masjid and the Jarnali Mosque at Mehrauli, and that reappears in 
a modified form in the later Mughal style. 

With the return of the Mughals the contemporary architecture of Persia 
makes its influence increasingly felt, and culminates in the intricately wrought 
and brightlv coloured inlaid tile decoration and the high-drummed domes that 
are an especial feature of the 17th Century architecture of Lahore, and in the 
marble purity* * of the contemporary monuments at Delhi and Agra. A delicate 
treatment of inluid marble set with semi-precious stones exquisitely blended 
in colour and marking to represent the petals and curving tendrils of conven¬ 
tional flowers is a conspicuous feature of the architecture of this period—to 
be seen in the marble palaces of the three Mughal Capitals, 2 and far excellence 
in the Mausoleum of the Taj. A concurrent phase is characterised bv the 
comprehensive use of reel Agra sandstone sparingly relieved with a delicate 
white marble inlay applied to a kan gura -frieze or to the slender attached 
shafts of lotus-capped minarets; a facade lightly panelled in mihrab-shaped 
squares, sometimes inset with a multiplicity of tiny crenellated niches—features 
common to the subsidiary' buildings of the Sikandarah of Jahangir and of the 
Taj of Shahjahan. 3 

In the preceding architecture of Akbar (1556-1605 A.D.) a predominating 
Hindu influence (doubtless reflective of that emperor’s unorthodox catholicity 
of outlook) is apparent in the general trabeate form of construction that fre¬ 
quently characterises it, of which the Fathpur-Sikri palaces and the Akbari 
buildings in the Agra Fort may be cited as examples. 


1 A quality I would specifically ascribe to the Pearl Mo.«que of the Agra Fort. 

* Agra. Delhi, and Lahore. 

• .Tahaneir 1605-28 A.D., Shahjahan 1628-59 A.D. A curious decorative treatment of wine cups and carafes 
inset in mihrah-»hapod panels in batto rtlievo is a significant characteristic of the architecture of Jahangir, and 
incidentally a brazen reflection of that emperor'a attitude towards the law erf Islam that forbids the use of 
tne fermented grape. 
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With the period of Shahjahan the Mughal architectural style attains its 
zenith, and the reign of the succeeding emperor Aurangzib coincides with a 
tendency, as yet incipient but becoming increasingly marked, to emasculate 
decadence—over-elaboration of ornamental detail with a lack of restraint in its 
application—which descends through all the Rococo redundance of the Xawabi 
architecture of Oudh to complete the cycle in the non-descript bastard style 
of to-dav ; a progress helped on its downward way by the influence of the quasi- 
European architecture of the 19th Century, of which, again, one sees examples 
enough in Lucknow. 

This very brief introduction, while merely touching the fringe of the 
subject, may serve to illustrate the position occupied by the Qutb monuments 
in the sequence of development of the Saracenic architecture of India. The 
salient political events affecting this development have also been briefly re¬ 
viewed and for a tabulated list of the kings and dynasties of Muhammadan 
India, as well as the Hindu dynasty oi Chohan Rajputs at Delhi which suc¬ 
cumbed to them, a reference is invited to Appendix i at the end of this 
volume. 

1 For a concise, authentic, and eminently readable account oi the Muhammadan period in India a reference 
is suggested to Lane Poole’s .Mediaeval India under Muhammadan Rule." (Fisher Unwin. London.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

Among the many historical remains at Delhi 1 the most notable both 
in point of antiquity and arresting design is the Qutb—^ name given to the 
group of monuments embracing the Quwwatu-lTslam Mt'sque of Qutbu-d-din 
Aibak and its great Minar, which stands out as a landmark for miles around. 
Included in the group are the Tomb of Altamish, the Madrassa (College), 
and what is l>elieved to be the Tomb of Alau-d-din Khalji. These three 
monarchs were, in turn, responsible for the construction of the original fabric 
of this, the earliest mosque extant in India, and for its subsequent addi* * 
tions and extensions. 

The Mosque, built, it is said, 2 upon the site of a demolished Hindu temple 
and constructed piecemeal with materials taken from twenty-seven others,* 
was erected as a monument to the “ Might of Islam ” (Quwwatu-l-Islam) by 
Qutbu-d-din Aibak, slave, army commander, and Viceroy of Muizzu-d-din 4 
Muhammad Ghori ibn .Sam, King of Ghazni, to celebrate his decisive victory 
over the Rajput forces of the Chohan chief, Prithvi Raj, in A.D. 1192, 5 on 
the field of Narain; and the Minar, 6 commenced by this same conqueror 
as an adjunct to the mosque, combined the purposes of a tower of victory 


* Delhi, assn historical city and as distinct from the legendary lndraprastha (Indrapat), it ahould be 
remarked, date* only from the end of the loth Century (993-94 A.D.), when it was founded hy Annndpala of the 
Tomara clan of Raj|>uts, who gave it the name of Lnlkot (Red City). It waa captured from the Totnaras by Vigraha 
Raja, Chohan, about the middle of the 12th Century, to whom- kingdom of Sambhar and Ajmir it waa merely an 
appendage, governed at the time of Muhammad Ghori'a invasion by the Raja'a brother. ( Vide Lane Poole'* 
Miditrral India, p. 51.) Delhi has no imperial history prior to the advent of the 12th Century Turk*. 

* Ibn Batuta say*: ** Before the taking of Delhi it had been a Hindu Temple, which the Hindus called Elbut* 
khann, but after that event it was used a* a mosque." (A. S. R., IV. 46.) 

* I 'id* Appendix ii (a) : Ins-ription on East Gateway. t 

* More commonly known as Shihabu-d-din, ridt Early Hist, of India (Smith), p. 359 note, and Ejiig. /ado- iJo*L, 

101112. p. 12. 

* The date recorded in the Inscription on the East Gateway of the Mosque, it should be remarked, is 5S7 H. 
fllDl A.D.), but there are cogent reasons for assuming that this record is not strictly contemporary with the 
erection of the mosque : ridt Epij. Indo-UotL. 1011-12, p. 13 : and Early Hint, of India (Smith), p. 358. 

* question a* to the origin of the Minar— w hether erected by the Hindua or hy their Muhammadan conquerors 
has been, I think, fully disposed of in favour of the latter assumption by the evidence preferred by Cunningham 

(A. S. R., I\ , preface and foot-notes in text). In a pamphlet latterly produced by Mr. R. X. Munshi (Tkr Qntb 
Mimir : Fort Printing Press, Bombay, 1011), a number of references extracted from various early Muhammadan 
writers, have been collected, which further support this view; though this author's conclusion that the original 
minar was wholly the work of Altamish ignores the inscribed dates in Xagari characters, Samvat 1256 (A.I). 1109) 
appearing thrice in the lowest storey (A. S. R.. IV. pp. v and vi). which are still to be seen. The year here rei-onled 
antedate, by seven year, the death of the Ghori Sultan Muirn.-d-.lin ibn Sam. whose name, as well as that of his 
brother. Ghiyasu-ddin. with whom he thtred the sovereignty at Gharni (Lane Poole'a ilrditrral India, p. 48) prior 
to the latter a death in 1201 A.D.. is recorded in the inscriptions encircling the lowest storey of the Minar [tift Appx. 
U (a).' nscriptions). These facts are, in my opinion, conclusive evidence of the founding of the Minar during Qutbu. 
d-.lm a rice royalty at Delhi. (See also footnote 2. p. 10 infra, re the record of Aibak'. titles on the lowest band of 
the Minar and again in the Mosque.) Another pamphlet dated 1913, produced by Mr. Knnwar Sain (Union Steam 
Press. Lahore), claims to establish the Hindu origin of the Minar. Iu arguments arc largely a repetition of those 
ear n-r s< lanced hy Beg la r (A. S. R„ IV). The single positive factor put forward to support the case is the existence 
ot a date in Xagari characters inscribed on the first storey of the minar. which the writer read, (dubiously, as he 
admits) as Samvat 1204 (1146-47 A-D.).but which other authorities I have consulted agree in reading as Samvat 
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and a mazinah, 1 from which to sound the azam call to prayer— a monument 
to overawe the spirit of the vanquished “ infidel peoples, and sustain the 
courage of the “ faithful ” exiled from their distant Afghan hills.' 

With regard to the founding of the original mosque, the internal evidence - Th« mosque, 
existing appears to indicate that, !>esides being located on the site of a de¬ 
molished Hindu temple, the mosque embodied in itself a definite portion of that 
structure, up to the plinth level. The extent of this problematical temple 

1704. It is characteristic of the arguments advanced that the writer dismisses Bcglar’s volte fact (in regard to 
his subsequently revised opinion as to the Hindu origin of the structure. A. S. R.. IV, and preface) with the remark 
that he ** was subsequently almost made to recant his conclusions (it seems to me) in deference to his t hicf. 

Tho principal contentions pul forward in this pamphlet have already been adequately met in a note by Rni 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, Supdt., Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, in his Progress Report for 
the year ending March 31st, 1010. . 

1 Very strong presumptive evidence as to the intended use of the Minar as a numnah lies in the existence, on 
■the second storey, of the inscription containing verses 0-10 of Surah LXU (The A*eembly)of the Quran :—“ O ! True 
believers, when ye are called to prayer on the Day of the Assembly, hasten to the commemoration of God, and leave 

merchandising.The reward which is with God is better than any sport or merchandise, and God is the best 

provider." (Vide Epiyraphia Indo-iloslemica, 191112, p. 26 ; Sale’s Quran. Surah LXII, p. 114; Gilman's .process, 
p. 444.) 

* The items of evidence that seem to lead to this conclusion may be set out as below :— 

(o) The absence of tho usual uxterior projection about the central tnihrab in the west wall (cf. the later, addi¬ 
tions by Altamish where such projections do occur). (PI. 5a. 56.) 

(6) The existence in the plinth of the north front of the mosque, below the interior pavement level, of three 
broken parnaUu or water drains arranged more or less symmetrically between the north-west comer 
and the north entrance gateway, which have not been used by the Muhammadans in the drainage 
of the mosque court. 

(e) The difference (amounting to over 1 foot) in the relative heights of the dado between the upper and lower 
plinth mouldings on the east and west aides respectively of the north entrance. This dado continues 
uniformly around the north, west, and south sides of the mosque between the north gate and the 
south gate. (PI. 7a.) , 

(d) The presence of typically carved stones from a Hindu temple built promiscuously into the lowest courses 

of the plinth on the north front, east of the entrance galetcay. (PI. 7a. 0a.) 

(e) The existence on the ice*! jamb of the mined south gateway of the return moulding of the lower plinth 

—a feature that does not appear in the corresponding eastern jamb of the same gateway. (PI. 7c.) 

From the above, it would seem that the original temple ehabutra was accepted as it stood, a gateway to north 
and south built against its north-east and south-east comers, and the ehabutra extended by the Muhammadans 
to complete the eastern half of the present quadrangle (see sketch diagram, PI. I) with its further gateway on the 
east. 

Additional support to this view is provided by the results of Beglar’s excavations undertaken in the courtyard 
in 1871 (A. S. R.. IV, 27) when two distinct layers of drvaecd stone paving were disclosed beneath a further rough 
stone layer, these former being, in his view, of the original temple. His latterly published opinion (A. S. R.. IV, 
p. XV) on this question was that “ the foundations of the inner and outer enclosure*; as they stand, are not original 
Hindu, although doubtless some portion, probably the jwrtion of the foundation of the back wall immediately behind 
the middle of the masjid proper, is Hindu." Cunningham's proposition, it should be remarked, was that “ the 
lower portion of the surrounding walls of the raised terrace on which the masjid stands was the original undisturbed 
platform of a Hindu temple.” The existence of the carved stones mentioned in item (if) above discounts this latter 
assumption ; while the remaining items appear to furnish evidence reconciling thr contention put forward above. 

The photograph (PI. 18<) reproduced of the Gondesvar temple at Sinnar.in the Nasik District of the Bombay 
Presidency, illustrates a similar large square ehabutra -feature to that which, it is inferred, supported the original 
temple of Prithvi Raj. Certain of the temples at Khajraha in Central India are other instances containing this 
feature that have come to my notice. 

With regard to Beglar's excavation in the north-west comer of the w aejid, ami to the 14 feet depth of large 
rubble infilling that be found beneath thr paving level here (A. S. R.. IV, 27). tho necessity for this unusually 
great depth of infilling can assuredly be ascribed to the extreme unevenness of the rock site on which the struc¬ 
ture is elevated ; for, at the south-west comer of Altamish's extension of the mosque, the virgin rock outcrops 
only nome 6 inches below the bottom plinth moulding ; which factor also conflicts with Mr. Sanderson’s assump¬ 
tion (Annual. 1912-13, p. 122) that the level of the original rtmple foundations lies some twenty feet or more 
-below the level of the inner courtyard of the mosque. 

c 2 
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plinth appears to coincide with that hall of the mosque quadrangle west ot 
the north and south gateways. 

The plan illustrated in Plate I will reveal more clearly than any 
written description , the arrangement of the original mosque, and the extent 
of the subsequent additions by the emperors Altannsh and Alau-d-dm. Built 
in the shape of a simple rectangle enclosing a central quadrangular court, 
the mosque measures some 214 feet by 149 feet externally. 1 The prayer 
chamber on the west is four bays in depth; the colonnade on the east, of 
three bays, being deeper by one bay than those along the remaining two 
sides. Centrally, in the three colonnaded sides, occur entrances, a shallow 
porch to the north and a deeper one to the east and south descending by 
a flight of steps to the level of the ground outside. Oyer the north and east 
gates are inscribed lintels recording in Nasih characters the circumstances 
attending the erection of the mosque. 2 In the four comers of the mosque 
secluded accommodation for the zotiana was provided by means of little entresol 
apartments 3 reached by narrow staircases in the thickness of the enclosing 
wall (see PI. II). 

In the prayer chamber proper, the roof extended at one level over the 
greater part of the liwan, as is apparent from the positions of fragmentary 
roofing slabs and lintels still remaining in the back face of the great arched 
screen; while the tall column shafts still standing at the north end of this 
chamber afford clear indications that the level of the roof here was raised 
some four feet above that of the adjoining zonona chamber which, in its turn, 
overtops the roof of the contiguous colonnades to the east (see section PI. \). 

Corbelled capitals with five-fold projections surmounting certain of the 
columns of the prayer chamber furnish evidence of previously existing lintels 
arranged to form an octagon in support of the domes indicated in the accom¬ 
panying plan, and give a definite clue to the arrangement of the columns 
beneath them. The positions of the inihrab-recesses in the west wall further 
assist in the visualisation of the original arrangement of the fallen interior, 
the bays of which would naturally be set out in symmetry with them, and not 
with the openings of the great arched screen, which, erected as an afterthought 
when the liican had been completed, conforms neither with the column spacing 
nor with the »u'Ara6-recesses behind it. 

The arrangement indicated in the plan aforementioned may l>e taken as 
being fairly authenticated by the existing internal evidence on the site, as 
revealed by a careful scrutiny of the remains. 

A point of particular interest in this original portion of the structure is 
the ingenuity with which the despoiled Hindu materials were re-assembled by 
Hindu artisans to meet the demands of their Muhammadan masters. Columns of 


1 The ilimonsions of the original Temple ckahutra embodied in thi» area are 124 ft. by 149 ft. 

' For transcript and translation sec Appendix ii (a). 

* On the extension of the mosque by AHamish (see infra), the Mnana chamber in the north-treat comer ot tile 
original mosque was extended northwards to connect with the first pier of his great screen. This is clearly apparent 
from the indications existing at this comer; and it is probable that the treatment was repeated similarly at the- 
junction ot his southern extension of the mosque, though the remains here have long since disappeared- 
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divers designs and different temples were ranged together, sometimes set one 
upon another, in continuous rows to support a roof constructed, in its turn, 

of the Hat ceiled slabs and shallow corbelled domes taken bodily from some 

wrecked Hindu shrine. Sculptured figures, profane in the eyes of the iconoclast 
Muslim , were roughly mutilated and hidden from sight by a covering of 

plaster; sometimes built face inwards into the wall and the back inscribed 

with verses from the Holy Quran (PI. 9 d, 9c). 

PI. 6a furnishes an illustration of the manner in which column shafts, 
bases, capitals, etc., obtained from the many despoiled temples were assembled, 
with no regard to fitness or even symmetry, to form a pillar in support of 
the roof. Sivaite, Vaishnavite, Jaina images * 1 appear in a profusion eloquent 

of the thorough and impartial destruction of their “ infidel ” shrines, and of 
the genius for adaptation their desecrators exhibited in utilising the despoiled 
materials for their own purposes. All is improvised: no single feature but 
has been adapted and used second-hand. 

Ornament of unoffending geometrical pattern was utilised when forthcoming 
from among the temple stones ; and when it came to the building of the great 
frontal screen, the Hindu craftsman was set to work upon alien arabesque 

designs and strange Nasleh characters that must be woven in among his own 

sinuous patterns to frame a pointed arch—a feature again foreign to the whole 
tradition of trabeate 2 Hindu construction. How essentially “ Hindu " in feeling 

are the elements of the ornamental reliefs is apparent when one compares 

the illustration of the carved bands on the original portion of the great screen 
of the Qutb mosque with that of the more characteristically “ Saracenic ” 
patterns ornamenting the subsequent extension of the same screen by the 

emperor Altamish (PI. 3 a, 3 b) when Muhammadan architectural forms and 
traditions had become more established in Hindustan. 

This screen, erected by Aibak in 1199 A.I)., 3 is perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing feature of the mosque. As already noted, the bands of sinuous carving 

are, as regards their technique, wholly uninfluenced by Saracenic ideas. Their 
serpentine tendrils and undulating leaves are the work of the Hindu, who 
had developed these identical forms in his temples through generations of 

usage. The disposition of these foliated bands in the design of the fasade 

1 Cunningham was able to identify both Jaina and Yaiahnavite sculptures in tbe masjid (A. S. It.. IV, p, iv), and 

I have recently noticed partly mutilated images of Ganpati (a son of Siva) on a column immediately west of the 
north gateway, and on a lintel built upside down into the exterior plinth east of the same gate (PI. On). There 
is also a seated Jaina image carved on a column in the south-east comer of the mosque ; and scenes depicting the 
“ Birth of Krishna " (an incarnation of Vishnu) occur on can cel lintels in the north-east comer (PI. 9c). 

* The curving Hindu foruna-aroh connecting the lintel with its supporting columns, as it appears in the 
Khajraha temples, at Mod hern in Gujarat, and elsewhere, is merely an elaborated “ stay ” or stmt, and its 
existence does not qualify tbe applicability of the term '* trabeate ” to express a predominating characteristic of 
Mcdiieval Hindu architecture. 

» This date is inscribed on the face of the south pier of tbe central arch of the great screen. The screen would 
appear to have been completed two years after the completion of the remainder of the mosque in 1197 A.D., which 
date is recorded on the north gateway, together with the name of Sultan Muiziu-d-din ibn Sam (see Appendix 
ii (a)). That it was erected after the columns of the prayer chamber had been set up is apparent in the fact 
that the stones of the screen are “ scribed,” to ubc a technical term, round the projections of the column capitals 
and bases at the north end. and are actually built into the back face of the screen masonry about the 
central arch. 
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The Iron pillar. 


is, on the other hand, characteristically Saracenic in motif, and reveals at 
once the relation between the Muhammadan constructor directing affairs and 
the Hindu artisan, on whose interpretation of his ideas he was dependent 
for the carrying out of his designs. The result is happy enough: the intri¬ 
cately carved surface gives a “ texture ” to the massive screen, and in the 
variations of the patterns and bands serves as an effective relief to the broad 
flat surfaces. Illustrations of this screen appear in PI. 2a, 2b, and of the 
north, east, and south gateways in PI. 7a, 7 b, 7c. 

The iron pillar (PI. 106) set up in the inner court axial with the main 

central arch of the screen is an interesting feature as affording evidence of 

the capacity of Hindu civilisation in the 4th Century A.D. to weld malleable 
iron 1 on so ambitious a scale. 

The pillar would appear to have been erected originally as a standard 

to support, an image of Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, in front of a temple 

dedicated to that deity. The fluted “ bell ” capital with its amalaka members 
is a characteristic feature of the Gupta architecture of Northern India, and 
affords a clue to the period of its erection ; and this evidence is substantiated 
by the Sanskrit inscription in Gupta characters of the 4th Century A.D. 
engraved on the pillar, recording its erection by a king named Chandra, a 
devotee of the god Vishnu, as a “lofty standard” of that divinity on “the 
Hill of Vishnupada.” 

The probabilities are that the pillar was set up in its present position 
by the Muhammadans, who prized it as a curious relic; the fact of the rough 
uneven surface near the base now exposed above ground seeming to indicate 
fairly conclusively that the intention was that this portion of the pillar should 
be buried in the ground in the original site. (Cf the similar feature of the 
Asoka UU at Kotla Firoz Shahi, Delhi.) Where this original site was there is 
no sufficient evidence to indicate. 

A note on the interpretation of the inscription and its significance as a 
record appears in Appendix iii (a). 


So much for the mosque proper of Qutbu-d-din Aibak 
of Altamish and Alau-d-din Khalji. 


> before the advent 


Shamsu-d-din Altamish, Turk of Albari, and slave successor of his slave 
master to the Muhammadan throne of Delhi, tvas not content to leave this 
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monument to invading Islam unmarked by any attention; but would add 
to its scale and dignity as a work of religious grace. 

The additions and extensions he effected are indicated in the plans illus* 
trated in PI. I and II. A wing was projected to north and south, and 
the enclosure extended to the east, impinging on the great minar south-west 
of Aibak s mosque. Outer entrances in each of these three sides were made 
axial with those of the original mosque, and the great screen was extended 
north and south in continuation of Qutbu-d-din’s. 

It is easy to discern in the symmetry that characterises the interior 
arrangement, of the columns of Altamish's northern prayer chamber that mihrabs, 
columnar bays, and the spans of the arched openings in the great frontal 
screen were, from the first, conceived as a single homogeneous design, in 
contrast to the fortuitous arrangement of these features in Aibak's original 
mosque (see page 8, supra). The high double-storeyed central bav, with its sur¬ 
mounting dome, indicated in the section in PI. IV. is a conjectural feature, 
and relies for its authenticity on the existence, in the rear face of the great 
screen, of double corbels at the arch-springing, and the fragmentary remains of 
lintels and roofing slabs projecting at a lower level. These indications lead me 
to assume that the double-storeved arrangement so common in the 15th Century 
Ahniadshahi architecture of Gujarat was anticipated by Altamish in his exten¬ 
sion of this first mosque to be built by the Ghorid conquerors of India. If 
this upper domed storey did originally exist (and there is no evidence avail¬ 
able on the site precluding the possibility), it must have formed a very promi¬ 
nent feature of the design, filled, as the upper intercolumniations doubtless 
were, with screens of geometrical jali to exclude the weather. * 1 

Of Altamish 8 colonnades little now remains; but it is apparent that the 
supply of elaborately carved Hindu columns had given out, and that he was 
reduced to the relatively plain shafts and capitals that compose them (PI. 8c)- 
The feature of real interest is his extension of the great screen. 2 

Conformable in general design with the existing screen of Qutbu-d-din, 
Altamish’s extension betrays a considerable advance in the adoption of Muham¬ 
madan forms of surface decoration. The arabesque patterns 3 are purely Sara¬ 
cenic, their distinctive character being common to Saracenic architecture from 
India west to Spain. 

1 In Altamish ■ other mosque at Ajinir the very small corbel* projecting from the jamb-face of the higher central 
bay of the great arched screen were probably intended to support the end of a high wooden transom, from which 
to suspend pendant lamps in front of the fiiran. From their position it is obvious that no upper storey was intended 
here. At the Qutb, on the other hand, separate provision in the form of small square slots is made at the level of 
the arch-springing to accommodate the ends of similar light wooden beams to carry the pendant lamps. 

1 The date 1229 A.D. is inscribed on the face of the south pier of the end arch of Altamish's southern 

extension. (See Appendix il («).) 

* The surface decoration of Altamish's similar screen in the Adhai-din-ka-Jhoinpra mosque at Ajmir (PI. 10a, 
I9e) is almost identical with that of his screen at the Qutb ; and one may readily recognise the prototype of 
this characteristic Saracenic surface decoration in Byzantine architectural examples, of which tho (lustration 
reproduced in PI. 3d of the capitals, arch-soffits and spandrels beneath the yyncrceum galleries of Sancta Sophia at 
Constantinople is an instance. Its early adoption in Saracenic architecture is to be seen in the case of lha original 
base of the restored minar of tho moaque of Al-Hakim at Cairo, dated e. 990 A.D. (ride Saladin’s Manuel tart Mutaal- 
man. I, 91-97). , 
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The Arabic lettering, too, has advanced beyond the simple unelaborated 
shapes wrought by the “ prentice ” hand of the Hindu, and is evidently the 
work of a craftsman more familiar with the characters he is carving. A 
comparison may be made in PI. 3a, 3b in which the differences between the 
two types are revealed. Here, too, we see introduced a combination of the 
square Kufic and the elaborate and intricately interwoven Tughra characters. 

The attached //w/aMa-columns' set in the recessed angles of the pier- 
jambs are another feature of Altamish’s screen extension that appears in Indo- 


1 An early instance of the use of thU feature U to be «een in the moaque of Ibn Tulun at Cairo, dated 870 A D. 
(ride .Saladin. ibidem. pp. 80-82). (See also Plate Xo. XVI.) 

The similarity of the disposition of the arched openings in the naves of this mosque with those in certain of the 
bays of the Sassanid bridge of Dizfut in Persia (5th Century A.D.) U also very noteworthy (ibidem, pp. 51 and 92). 
The pointed arches of this mosque, those of Haruna r-RashuTs ruined palace at Rakka in Syria (790 A.D.), and 
those again of the mosque of Amrti (692 A.D.) in Cairo (ibidem, p. 48) are probably the earliest instance* of this 
feature existing in Saracenic architectural examples ; and the source of this typical (even “ hallowed ") Saracenic 
form is probably to be found in Saaaanid prototypes, of which an example occurs in this same bridge of DixfuL 

As to the warrant for assigning to the pointed arches of the Bridge at Dizful (more accurately at Shushter) 
a Sasaanian origin, it should, however, be remarked that Lord Cuixon in his ** Persia and the Persian Question " 
(VoL II. pp. 374-75) states that “ the bridge has evidently been built and rebuilt scores of times, as may be seen 
from the differing character of the material and the different style and size of the arches that " the oldest bridge 
was destroyed by Hejaz ibn Yusauf during the reign of Abdul Malik-ibn-Mcnran (A.D. 684-706) "; and that ** the 
dam is said to have been repaired by Timur in A.D. 1303." Thus, in the absence of an examination of such 
evidence as may still exist in the structure itsulf. the question of the origin of iu pointed arches must remain a 
open one. 

In commenting upon the origin of the pointed arch Signor Rivoira (in his Modem Arrbiltelurt : English trana. 
lation by C. McX. Rushforth : Oxford University Press, 1918, pp. 148 53) states in a somewhat casual way that 
this is to be sought in India, and instances examples of the Buddhist Chaitya form as portrayed in the Gandhara 
period (2nd-6th Century A.D.) and later in the rock-cut Rathas of Southern India : though it may be remarked 
that this writer makes no attempt to establish any definite connection between such instances and the early Sara, 
eenio pointed arch-forms of Arabia and Egypt. 

My own feeling in this regard is that the origin of this characteristic form of Saracenic architecture is aa M 
Saladin suggests (Manuel fart Musmlman. 1, 23 24). rather to be found in the traditional form of portable 
tent used to this day by the nomad Arabs on the Euphrates, which consists of a detachable framework of curved 
supports meeting at the apex and covered with cloths, the curved shape of which, as he remarks, is that of the earlier 
Chaldean and Sasaanid arch. 

In this connection, the pointed arch form of the dome-shaped Turkoman tent covered with cloths that be 
illustrates on page 17 ibidem is specially interesting, the more so when one perceives the significant similarity 
between the intersecting strips of tape stretched aa a “chord "over the curved surface of the dome to aecuiv the 

cloth ooverings in position and the almost identical treatment of the “ honeycombing " set-out decorating lhr 
interior of the later Saracenic domes (c {. the Mughal period in India). 

Signor Rivoira-. allusion to the Palace of Chosroe. at Ctesiphon as “ early example of the use of the simple 
pointer! arch in Western Asia is curiously in error. The arch form here U certainly not pointed in shape- but 
approximates more to a parabola-e» ehainette as M. Choky designates this form (L’ort de balir eke: lee Em,,,tie as) 

M. -Saladin (op. eg.) regarding the evolution of this early arch form state. :.“ Cette courbure de. vofites a dfi 
4tre mspuree aux preran-r* constructeur. ch.ldrfcn, pur la forme de. ben*aux de branchage. quVIevaient lea riverams 

on el?A V P T P ' TT U * f ° nl WlCOre ‘ Uj ° ur,l ' hui . Siir ce. cintrva en branchage, 

on adfi. de. I origin, appliquer de la tern- battue avec de, roaeaux. afin de former un rev*tement plus solid ,t plus 

impenetrable aux rayon, du soled que ne l'4taicut primitivement les fcoffe. ou de. peuux tenduer II eet problblr 

rissssr-”* “■- •—-w** - ajrs 

undlblST^^‘i-f t0tm 0< h0r * C * h0, “ ,rch M P°«**J** “ Ajanta. K.rle and eUewhere in India abs. 

undoubted!) originated in a primitive construction of bsmboo member, shaped to a semicircular curve and held 
tocher at the foot by connecting ties, the whole then being encase, with a mud placer. 
of hrldiducoicrrdby Mr. Cousens at Ter in the Xaldrug District of Hyderabad in 1901 and the nth , i n '■ 

at Clezaria in the Kistn, District of the Madras P Jdencv found a fewveum *W 

C ° n9t 7 C “? n 1 bUt th *‘ the In ' ,Un “P 1 - *U- arch-form influenced or JITS 

ay upon Saracenic examples there is no definite evidence available to prove. Rather it would seem that each 
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Saracenic architecture for the first time, and that continues as a decorative 
feature almost uninterruptedly throughout the Pathan period, and afterwards 
in Mughal architecture. 

Altamish’s arches in the great screen, while maintaining the same pointed 
form, differ in contour, it is curious to note, from those of Aibak ; the piquant 
little counter-curve at the apex, with its slight suggestion of “ogee,” being 
missing from the former, though it appears again in Altamish’s Tomb (infra). 

A further difference in his treatment of the screen extension is noticeable 
in the absence of the subsidiary upper arched openings above the lower side 
arches flanking the central archway of the original screen. Though the upper 
parts of both Altamish’s and Aibak’s screens are now largely missing, this 
difference in treatment is apparent in the existence of the dressed ashlar jambs 
illustrated in Plate IV, in which a conjectural restoration of the screen as 
it originally appeared is attempted. (See also PI. 3c.) 

With Altamish’s erections at the Qutb must be mentioned his Tomb * 1 * aiuiuWi » r 0 mh. 
situated immediately west of his own northern extension of the mosque (PI. 11, 
j 2 a ). The tomb takes the form of a simple square chamber, and was covered 
originally by a circular dome, carried on a form of squinch-arch 3 (see Plate 
\1 V ) which serves to negociate the difference in shape between the square 
plan Mow and the circle above 3 . 

Here again is seen a surface decoration of a predominantly Saracenic 
type, but little influenced by definitely Hindu forms, though these latter occur 
promiscuously in the interior ns isolated features in one or two bands of carving 
below the arch tympana, in a moulded string-course of the pendentive recesses > 
and again forming the pendant “drops” of the block-corbels in the angles of 
the octagonal dome-drum. 


developed separately and independently on its own lines from the accidental coincidence ol a common construe- 

It^is interesting to note that the adoption of the pointed arch in the Gothic architecture of 12th Century Europ e 
was an indigenous solution of the geometrical difficulty of negociating the vaulted intersections of an obloug 
chamber ; though it is possible that the germ of the idea came through contact with the East, as a result perhaps 

°f thaC ajjouJd b* remarked that the identity of this tomb as that of Altamiah has not been definitely established. 
It contains no commemorative inscription. In the Falukat-i-Firoz Shahi. Firor Shah refers to the college and tbe 
tomb of \1 tarnish as possessing comer towers, pillar* ami roncrete flooring. That description would not apply to 
this building but, as Sir John Marshall point* out to me. it docs apply very accurately to the Sultan Ghari Tomb iu 
the neighbourhood ; and this latter tomb, aa we learn from an inscription, was erected by Altamiah for his son. It 
is thus quite possible that the Tomb ascribed to Altamiah may not be hi*. 

i Sir John Marshall quoting Mr. Creawcll. tells me that the squinch-arch ia probably of .Sassanlan origin ; and 
instance, examples at FimwUd in Pern. (5th century) and at Sarvistan ; at the Martyrion of Mar Tahmasgcrd 
at Kerkuk (470 A.D.); Qaar Kharaneh (5th century); and Qasr-i-Shirin (590-628). He. however, points out that 
t also appears elsewhere : at Enhcus in the 4th century ; at Khoja K.leasi about 400 A.D.; at San Giovanni in the 
Fonte at Naples (c. 465); at Ravenna (c. 500); and at Sancta Sophia at Constantinople (532-7). 

i Fragment* of the lowest inscribed course of the circular dome masonry still remain <n position on tbe * uth 

side of the chamber. 

The carved fragments of dome masonry stacked together outside tbe tomb to the north probably belong to tbe 
(a'len Hindu dome* of the Quwwat..-1-Islam mosque adjacent. It i» interesting to compare these flagmen's, 
carved with the characteristic sunken scollop, peculiar to Hindu and Join domes, with tae Saracenic •“ I stalactites... 
af the Minar balconies (soc Pl.ttb, 12 b. 12e, 17* and PL SHI 

D 
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A'aii-d-dir Khalji'* 
eiiciuon. 


Practically the whole interior surface, both walls and roof (with the excep¬ 
tion of the low’er walls on all but the west side, which were probably plastered), 
is intricately banded with a diaper of arabesque designs, elaborated with 
Quranic inscriptions in both Naskh and combined Kufic and Tughra characters 
which frame the arched openings and recesses and form a frieze to the walls. 
Marble is introduced only in the central mihrab and in the cenotaph 1 in the 
middle of the tomb chamber; the flanking mihrab recesses in the west wall, 
which are of similar design, being of red sandstone, with which material most 
of the interior is faced. The attached angle-wi utuJchas that form a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of Altamish's extension of the great screen of the mosque 
appear similarly in the jambs of the doorways and mihrab recesses and 
beneath the octagonal dome-drum of his tomb. The exterior of the tomb 
is very simple. A sparsely banded treatment in grey quartzite stone, similar 
to that of the gates of the mosque, appears iu the plain ashlar-dressed 
external walls, and contrasts with the central bays of red sandstone, on 
which a decoration of purely Saracenic arabesques and Arabic inscriptions is 
concentrated. It is curious that none of the inscriptions on the tomb con¬ 
tains any historical record, the writings being exclusively extracts from the 
Quran. (See Appendix ii (a). ) 

After Altamish — and an interval of some 90 years — comes the Afghan, 
Alau-d-din Khalji, whose ambitious schemes for still further extension failed 
of accomplishment before his death in 1315 A.D., and were then abandoned. 

His extensions, indicated in the plan in PI. I, were made to north 
and east, the limits of Altamish’s southern alignment being maintained. Alau- 
d-din's erections, again, were marked by a symmetry that seems to have 
been instinctive in the Saracenic architect, and his gateways to north and east 
were set in precise alignment with those of his two predecessors; the Alai 
Darwaza to the south having, however, necessarily to be placed to one side of 
Altamish's existing gate. 


This gateway is the most noteworthy feature of Alau-d-din’s additions. 
Built of finely worked red sandstone, with an external relief of marble disposed 
in incised bands and panels (see PI. I3n, 136, 13c, 14«, 146), it is of exceptional 
merit architecturally. Its excellent proportions and simple composition, with 
pierced central openings echoing the contour of the covering dome, must be 
seen at dusk silhouetted against an evening afterglow to be rightly appre¬ 
ciated ; though the loss of most of the upper wall-facing and the original 
parapet is necessarily a detraction. 

The present square outline of the parapet of the facades is almost certainly 
an innovation on the part of Major Smith, who carried out extensive repairs 
to the gateway in 1828 As is very clearly apparent in the treatment of 
the red-stone facing and the marble dressings that still remain intact, the 


Mr q?T b ? Mlh h cnri0lul - v out of ■%»>«* with the chamber above, and on excavation by 

have* leonardUr T th *° ** 6IW with fal,rn rubble ***** to have diaturbed which would probably 

be n ,tnJC ‘ n " ^ th. oHrina. Hep dLnt Z 

xoe nortn .me have. However .been permanently expoaed to view. 
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fagade in the original design rose higher in the centre than at the sides, and 
the prominent marble string-course, which marks the difference in treatment 
between the upper and lower portions of the flanking bays, was carried up 
and round the central archway. Evidence that these flanking bays were lower 
is furnished in the return angles of the upper marble panels that are still 
preserved; for the margin at their sides would be carried round along their 
top of equal width to complete the “ return.” (See PI. VII.) 

The greater thickness of the centre portion of the west parapet wall, 
visible from the roof, is a corroborative indication of this raised feature in 
the original work that has survived the extensive repair operations of 1828. 
The more harmonious effect of this original treatment of the facade rising 
into the mass of the dome-background, as compared with its present abrupt 
termination, is very apparent if we consider the restoration of the gate illus¬ 
trated in PI. VII and the photograph of it as now restored (PI. 13<i). 

The interior proportions of the gateway are again most pleasing; while 
the recessed corner arches of attractive “ horse-shoe ” form (see PI. XIV) carry¬ 
ing a plain spherical dome over the square chamber are an especially happy 
solution of this universal constructional difficulty. 

The development of Saracenic ornament attained in Alau-d-din's period 
is clearlv revealed to us in the arabesque decoration of this south gateway. 
The broad, flat, diapered surfaces of the red-stone jambs are essentially Sara¬ 
cenic in feeling, and contrast curiously with the more indigenous ornamentation 
of sinuous tendrils and rounded lotus buds that frames the inscribed pilaster- 
panels between the smaller openings; while the projecting marble plinth¬ 
moulding might well have been brought direct from some Hindu shrine. 1 (See 
PI. 136, 13c.) 

The inscriptions framing the archways on the west, south, and east fronts 
of the gate record the name and titles of “ Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shah 
(Alau-d-din Khilji), the Sultan,” and his erection (actually extension) of the 
mosque in the year 1311 A. D. (vide Appendix ii(o) ). 

The junction of Alau-d-din’s masonry with that of A1 tarnish just west 
of the former’s red-stone gateway is very clearly marked (see PI. 16a), as is 
the slight divergence of his treatment of the window openings with their red- 
stone jali screens. 

Only a short length of Alau-d-din’s enclosing colonnades connecting his 
southern gateway with the south-east corner of his extension is now extant 
(PI. 8 d). The remaining portions have been represented on the site by a 
continuous screen of shrubberies along the east and north fronts. From his 
intended northern colonnade, towards its west end, project the recently ex¬ 
cavated foundations of a large gateway set in alignment with the corre- 
SDonding north gates of his predecessors. 

Of Alau-d-din’s eastern gate, represented by the gap in the shrubbery 
through which the visitor enters the quadrangular enclosure on leaving his 

1 The elaborate plinth and the descending flight of step* leading from the openings to the lower lerel of the 

ground outside were disclosed during an excavation made by Mr. Sanderson in 1914. 

D 2 
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A!at)«4*4itr> great 
screen extension. 


conveyance, no vestige now remains; but that there existed such a feature 
here is indubitable. This emperor’s projected northern extension of the great 
arched screen, again, is only traceable in the low masses of masonry core 
which are all that now exists of his unfinished arch-piers. 

Ambitious in his architectural, as in his political designs, Alau-d-din aimed 
in his projected extensions at completely dwarfing the efforts of his predecessors, 
and his great arched screen was designed to extend as far again as their s 

combined, and lie of twice the scale. His projected minar, conceived on a scale 
that should double the proportions 1 of the existing minar, never rose above the 
first stage, and his whole scheme was abandoned at his death. Though it 
comprises onlv the original core of the structure, and that in a dilapidated 
condition (PI. 156), it is nevertheless possible to recognise several distinctive 

features that this great minar was intended to exhibit. The curious treatment of 
angular fluting, which may be likened in section to the outline of a flattened 
letter “ M ” separated by deep canellures. is very distinct, as also is the treat¬ 
ment of shallow curved recesses still apparent in the rough core of the double 
base (see perspective view, PI. X); while the whole minar was evidently 
intended to be based on a high wide chabutra. Inside the minar it is very 

clear from the relative heights of the encircling windows which pierce the walls 
at even' quadrant that the means of ascent was to be a very gradual ramp, 

and not a stair as in the smaller minar of Aibak and Altamish. Entered 

upon through a doorway on the east, the ramp would follow the inclination of 
these windows and ascend the minar in a direction from right to left. 

It may be of interest to set out here the several items of evidence, definite 
or deducible, by which it was possible to build up (with some, assurance as to 
its probable authenticity) the conjectural restoration of the great screen of 

Alau-d-din illustrated in PI. X, with no other material, at first glance, than 
that provided bv the low fragmentary masses of masonry which are all that 
is now left of this structure. In the first place, the size and relative spacing 

of these fragmentary piers, to which portions of the original ashlar facing still 
adhere, give a definite indication of the elevutional treatment of the screen as 
regards mass and void ; the proportions of the openings as to height being 
copied from those of the earlier screens which the extension was to augment. 

Thus, the first arched opening (at the south end) is found to correspond 

approximately in size with the side arches of Altamish s contiguous screen : the 

1 Amir Kbusru, in hit Tarikk-i-Alai, says: “ The Sultan determined upon adding to and completing the ifatjid- 
i-jami ol Shnmsu-d-din (Altamish) by building beyopd the three old gate* and court* a fourth with lofty pillar*, 
and upon the surface of the *tonr* he engraved verse* of the Quran in *ueh a manner a* could not be done even on 
wax ; ascending so high that you would think the Quran was going up to heaven, and again descending in another 
line so low that you would think it was coming down from heaven. When the whole work was complete from top to 
bottom (an optimistic anticipation on the part of the poet: for it seems certain that the work was never com- 

pleted. SeealsofootnoteC.p. 10.) he built other maqids .He then resolved to make a pair of the 

lofty minar of the Jam, ilnsjui. which minar was then the single one of the time (with the exception, it should be re- 
marked, of that at Koel. built by Kutlugh Khan during the reign of Sultan Kasiru-d-din ihn Altamish in A.P. 
12A2 t A.S.K. IV, p. ix) and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. He first directed that the area 
of the square before the masjid should be increased, that there might be ample room for the followers of Islam. 
He ordered the circumference of the new minar to be made double that of the old one, and to make it higher in 
the tame proportion.” (Elliot and Dowsoo, HI, 70). 


/ 
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next one, of greater span, necessarily rising higher in the same proportion ; and 
the third opening, repeating the first, results in an approximate duplicate of 
the detached extension of A1 tarnish. The greater height, as compared with this 
latter, of the flanking portion of Alau-d-din’s screen results from the wider piers 
at the extreme ends of the facade, the decorative motif of the earlier screens, 
with its banded architrave treatment framing the arch and returning along the 
top of the screen, being repeated in his design. The rise in the height of 
the centre bay of this flanking portion of Alau-d-din's screen is occasioned 
by the greater height of the arched opening it contains. 

Indubitable evidence of the high dominating central facade of the Alau-d- 
din screen is to be found in the greatly increased thickness and bulk of the 
remains of the piers composing it, which break forward beyond the normal 
line of frontage. Relative widths of openings contained in it reveal again the 
approximate heights of its arches, proportioned on those existing ; and the 
treatment, of the wings with their higher centre bays affords a clear indication 
of the design intended for this central portion of the screen, and predicates 
the rise of its centre bay. The small side openings of this prominent central 
facade, rising (according to their relative proportions) to but approximately 
half the height of the great centre archway, leave room above their, for a 
repetition of the smaller subsidiary arched openings that were a feature of 
Qutbu-d-din Aibak’s original screen ; and thus the motif of the whole extension 
proposed by Alau-d-din but repeats in a general way (and logically enough) 
the treatment he found already existing in the combined screens of his two 
predecessors. 

With regard to the architectural arrangement of the interior of Alau-d-din’s 
prayer-chamber, the position of the openings in his frontal screen again furnishes 
a reliable clue to the probable spacing of the columns, and seems to indicate 
very clearly that the interior design of his predecessor's prayer-chambers was 
again called upon to furnish the model for his own. (See PI. 1116). 

Altamish’s architectural expedient of increasing the ceiling height of the 
centre bay of his prayer-chamber t (of which definite indications exist in the 
remains of roofing slabs in the back face of his screen) would doubtless also have 
been further exploited by Alau-d-din, whose greatly dominating central screen 
archway called for a correspondingly greater increase in the height of the chaml er 
behind it. 

Alau-d-din’s College 1 ( madrassa ), lving immediately to the south-west of the AUo-tMu’* 

• • . , . . ... , Madras*. 

mosque, is now m a very ruinous condition, but it is possible to visualise from 
a study of its fragmentary remains the appearance of the structure in the 
days of its founder. The College Is built around a simple quadrangular court 
entered on the north side through a triple gateway of some size, the centre 
bay of which projects somewhat beyond those Hanking it. 

1 It ban bwn suggested that this college waa built by Altamiah. but 1 think the balance of probability testa 
with Alau-d-din ; the deciding factor, in my judgment, being the high-drummed dome* and the more advanced corliel- 
led pendentive treatment beneath them, which arc in diatinrt contrast to the flat conical Hindu type ol dome that 
undoubtedly covered the Tomb of Altamiah originally, and the primitive squinch-arche* which carried that dome 
across the corner of the tomb. 
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On the south side of the court is located a large square structure (PI. 16c) 

covered originally by a dome, now fallen, which is believed to be the tomb 

of the Sultan Alau-d-din. It was marked originally by a boldly projecting 

portico, of which remains still exist. Flanking this tomb chamber are two 

smaller chambers, oblong in plan, which are separated from the centre tomb 
by narrow passage-ways. In the centre and western chambers were disclosed 

on excavation what appeared to be indications of a grave. The three buildings 

at this end of the court are contained in a common walled enclosure, skew- 
planned on the south side, which leaves a clear passage permitting of circum- 
ambulalion about them, except in the case of the eastern chamber of the three, 
where the passage is omitted on the east side and the wall contains an ascend¬ 
ing staircase leading to the roof. 

The east side of the main quadrangular court was bounded bv a simple 

screen wall from which projects a single chamber, the dome of which, raised 
on a prominent drum or necking, was repeated symmetrically on the opposite 
side of the court. (See PI. X.) 

Along this western side is a series of small cell-like apartments (PI. 16t), 

a distinctive feature of which is the method employed of supporting the 

flat-ceiled roof — a curious combination of Hindu and Saracenic devices. Thus 

the centre part of the roof is carried on a wide, deep-soffited pointed arch 

running axiallv north to south which, 1 in turn, is made to carr\ the ends of 
flat roofing slabs laid to form a simple diagonal coffer characteristic of the 
ceiling construction of the aisles of a temple mandapa. (See sketch, PI. XIV.) 

Another noteworthy feature of these madrassa cells is the use of what for 

the want of a lietter term may be called a corbelled pendentive in the comers 

of the two higher domed chambers that break the skyline towards the ends 

of the facade. It is the earliest instance of this corbelled treatment of a penden¬ 
tive in India {circa 1290 A.D.), and is by no means an unhappy solution of 

t his constructional problem. 2 (See sketch, PI. XIV.) 


1 It should be remarked in this connection that the present lay-out in which a bajri path ia carried under 
the Isolated arch at the north end one of these chambers ia somewhat misleading, since there was no gateway or 
other means of entrance in this position originally. 

• One finds it adopted again in a modified form in the tomb of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq. at Tughlaqabad (c. 1320 
A.D.), where it iscombined with a pointed-arched recess, and later in Sher Shah’s mosque in Purana Qila (c. 1540 
A.D.). under the centre dome. 

This simple corbelled treatment of the pendentive in the Alai Madraaaa differs greatly in character from the 
elaborate stalactites that one see# in Cairo and Algiers in a fully developed form, although these latter are some 
half-century earlier in date. It is true that both forms are derived from a corbel construction, but the Alai Madraaaa 
example lacks that distinctive "dripping" effect which alone makes the term "stalactite'' applicable to this 
universal form of Saracenic decoration. 

The origin of the true pendentive — the triangular spherical support of a dome across the corner of a square 
chamber — ia to be found in Byzantine architectural examples, the most notable of which is. of course, the Church 
of Sancta Sophia at Constantinople (532-7). The germ of the idea can be traced to the so-called Temple of Minerva 
Mediea at Rome (A.D. where a circular dome is imposed on a decagonal chamber, though the actual pendentivea 
here are ol a very nebulous and tentative form. Sir John Marshall tells me that probably the earliest example cf 
the true pendentive iu its developed iorm is in the Tomb of Galla PlaaidK at Ravenna (c. 440); that the earliest 
example in Syria is at the Qasr-ibn-Wardan. a Byzantine building ; and that the earliest Islamic instance of its uw 
it at Qaar Antra (712-15V 
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It is a singularly fortunate circumstance that provides us with an almost Tbe Q atJ> Mina'. 
complete history of the Minar from the commencement of its building in 1199 
A.D. to its repair in Sikandar Lodi’s reign (1503 A.D.) in the inscriptions * 1 it 
bears; though the ill-advised, if well-intended activities of later restorers have 
left their mark upon them, and have resulted in rendering the earliest ones 
very largely unintelligible. 

Thus we learn (or are able reasonably to infer) that the minar was 

commenced by the “ Amir, the Commander of the Army, the Glorious, the 
Great,” 2 of the Sultan Muizzu-d-din Muhammad Ghori, who carried it 
(probably) up to the first storey 3 ; when the advent of A1 tarnish 4 upon the 

scene resulted in three further storeys being superimposed upon it, and 

the minar carried to completion. 5 * Alau-d-din seemingly had no hand in its 
erection,* being intent on outrivalling it in its imposing height by a still more 
pretentious minar of his own. 

The 5th, and final, storey, and probably most of the 4th, owe their exist¬ 
ence to Firozshah Tughlaq, who ** repairer! the minar of Sultan Muizzu-d-din 
(Muhammad Ghori), which had been struck by lightning, and raised it higher 
than before.” 7 From this quotation, and from the very noticeable reduction 

in the relative height of these last two stages compared to the three lower ones, 
not to mention the marked change in architectural style, 8 it seems practically 


1 See Appendix ii (a). , 

1 Occurs in the disturbed inscription in lowest band of basement storey ; and this identical title again is pre¬ 
fixed to Qutbu-d-din Aibak's name in the inner inscription over the cast gateway of the mosque. (See Appendix ii (n ).) 

• As previously stated in footnote fl on page 6 tupra, the names and titles of both Muizzu-d-din Muhammad 
Ghori and hi* brother Ghiyasu-d-din occur in the 2nd and 4t h bands of the inscriptions in this lowest storey. 

4 The first mention of Altamish’s name occurs in the lower band of the inscriptions on the 2nd storey, and may, 
I think, fairly be taken to indicate the stage when Altamiah took up the work. His name and titles appear again 
on the doorway of thU 2nd storey, where a reference to the “ completion ” of the building is given, though the 
sense of this word is not repeated in the 4th storey inscription where again (as well as in the 3rd storey) Altamish's 
name and titles are recorded. 

• On one side of the doorway in the 3rd storey is recorded " This building was eomplrttd under the superin¬ 
tendence of.Muhammad Amir Koh.'* 

4 In spite of Amir Khnsni'aassertion [Tarikk-i-Alai, E. and D.. IV, 70) thnt Alau-d-din "directed that a 
new easing and cupola should be added to the old one”, this work was almost certainly never carried out. From 
the very significant records of this emperor's character in Ziyan-d-din Barani's history, an undue altruism is the 
last quality that could be accredited to him ; and we may be sure that the names and eulogistic titles of his prede¬ 
cessors (of a dynasty alien to his own), which are still extant on the minar. would not have been repeated on a 
new stone casing—to the total exclusion of his own name ! 

In this connection it is of interest to note that though Amir Khusru outlived the .Sultan by some ten years, his 
Tarikh-i-Alai only record* the event* of the reign up to 1310 A.D. The Sultan died in 1315 A. D. (ride E. A D.. III. 
«7). 

The bare record of the name “ Sultan Alavadi " (•.*., Alau-d-din) in Xagari characters, oasually contributed 
apparently by an anonymous visitor to the minar, thnt appears on a doorway in the third storey [rids item no. 20 
in Appendix ii (fc)) does not affect the argument, and is of no more significance than the name of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah Tughlaq that appears on the opposite jamb of the same doorway. 

iFalwhat-i-Firoukahi, E. and D., Ill, 383. For Sultan Firoz’s own inscription on the 5th storey of the 
minar itself see Appendix ii (a). It may be noted that this inscription definitely records that the damage was done 
in the year 1369 A.D., that is, after the minar was seen by Abul Fida. 

• The actual junction of the repair inside the staircase at the beginning of the 4th storey is very clear. Whil* 
the original interior casing of the minar is of Delhi quartzite stone, Firozahah's repair is done with red sandstone. 

Against this hypothesis that the 4th storey, as well as the 5th, owes its authorship to Firozahah is the existence 
here of an inscribed marble band containing the name of Altamisn : "Abul Mu'-affar Iltutmislio-s-Sultan " (aw 
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Fim/shah have replaced a single and 
certain that these two apper storeys of Fm P o[ AJtanWl.' 

more happily proportioned stage that originally crowned 

(See PI. XII and Pi. I"")- . - ( w i to m the inscribed 

The las, of these earlier recorded repair* » M “ J leam , Uat 

Mere of the enhance doorway at ^ ^ of Sikandur 

-the minar of his majesty ........ hhamsn^d ^ h ^ AU) „ 

Shah (Lodi).repaired • m inar ? it will be con- 

While on the subject of the repairs executed to the > m > ^ 

venient to record the attentions of ater reuto^s*°. 0n the first 
been subjected within the last one hun red and^ . down the 

of August 1803 the old cupola of thc “ tb ' Abont tw0 yeare after, the 

whole pillar seriously injured >\ an <\ ^ an( j the work 

r=stsrtr =2 ; z 

I'nSTwlm'dmMr but the rich ornamentation omitted (quite 

rightly, from an archaeological standpoint, be it to have 

JSfclT. conservator oT ancient monument The General’* «-£“- *• 
.•restoration ’ pertonned by Major Smith upon the entrance gateway (PI. 17c), 

IL-, .. i. .b. orb- tawribot b«..K b. I. a—), .H* **. .. M 8— — ■’"» l lh “ 

portion U tbe original work of Altamisb. 

Against this aamimptlon. however, are ranged thr following o jee i n »n ( | their distinct contrast 

m Tbs —U.I unii.v ot tb. «b ..a Sib eowy. b, P .b... , ^ ^«r^^ ,, 

with the three lower fluted storeys. which i» further marked by a total ao 

rS££2Z. M uh d-b -b— W <* - ““p* 1 •• * b ’ 

„ *— in bUMb, -lib .bow o. bU own ..lib,•£»- 

W h uXtio attempt at intercewuon with his Deity on behalf of hi, erring patron and 

Muhammad Tughiq (ride hi. F^ukati-fuMd, E. and D. III. 385) s and hu practice o 
including in the weekly Hiulba the name, of hU predecessors. which “ hatl fallen into neglect an 
oblivion’-, on the throne of Delhi along with hi. own name. ('Won 378). 

To a man of hi. nature, however anomalou. it may seem with hi. time., the re.torat.on of ^ 

mUh’» name with the full title of Sultan (a. distinct from “ Slave of the Sultan «-£u/Mr. on that 
portion ot the work which in the original must be accredited to him. may weU have ******* ■*"* 
Zt of justice ; to « Rentier unto Osar the things that are CWs.” And in support of thi. theory 
there exist, in the red-ton. facing on thU 4th storey. Mow the above-mentioned marble band, the 
record of Firoxshah’s name inscribed in small .Vajori character*. 

•A. Cunningham remarks s-“ Of the existing 371) step., 3 belong to Major Smith a cupola, and 37 
to the upper storey of K 4.' which leave. 339 rteps to the four lower storey*. In the tune of A u 
Fida (1330 AD.) there must consequently have been 21 step. above the fourth storey to mntox 
,.f 3<M> steps. These woold be equal to 13 feet in height, making the total height in hU time 9 
tj. X ’ less than at present (238' f) (ride A S. R.. I, 195n). M This agree, with the statement of F.rox- 
.hsh quoted above. It may he noticed that a Nagari inscription on the 3rd rtorey (item no. J5 in Ap¬ 
pendix ii (!<)) records that the minar was also struck by lightning in the year 1326 A.D., »t no amage <« 
mentioned a* calling for repair. It U to be inferred therefore that the minar suffered no ierious injury on t «t uoca- 
aion, and that it was substantially intact when Abul Fiiia saw it in 1330 A. D. 

•AS.K., 1, 19* , 

* ibidem. 
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and his inference from the latter’s report 1 “ that the whole of the entrance 

doorway is Smith’s own design, a conclusion which has already been drawn by 
Mr. Fergusson, who denounces the work as being in the true style of Strawberry 
Hill Gothic ” are however, very much beside the mark, as both Cunningham 
and Fergusson would have realised had they been acquainted with the 
existence in Cairo of kanguras, of the same somewhat unusual stepped shape 
as crown this doorway, at the tomb of the Sultan Kalaun (dated 1284 A.D.),* 
and again at the mosque of A1 Azhar there, which feature 31. Saladin would 
late from the year 1208 A.D. 3 The strictures applied to this gateway are 
all the more remarkable in view of the fact that the same original kanguras 

(in which the “ Strawberry Hill ” allusion centres) exist ugain on the 2nd 

storey opening of the Qutb minar itself, which should have been apparent to 
their critics. One of the inscribed slabs over the entrance doorway has, it 
is true, been replaced in its wrong order by the restorer, but, as is apparent 

through a close scrutiny of the work, all the masonry above the architrave: 
kanguras, cornice, inscribed frieze, and flat architrave alike (with the excep¬ 
tion of the centre stone of the last, and a plain narrow band immediately 
beneath the frieze) is patently composed of the old original weather-worn 

stones. The actual new work is readily distinguishable and is confined 

to the masonry below the architrave, as indicated by the “ hatching" in the 
sketch in PI. XV. It certainly is open to stringent criticism, ns are, indeed, the 
“ Gothic ” balcony railings, and the irritating “ Bengali ” chattri, now happily 
deposed. But I think it due alike to the repairer and to the modem student 
of Indo-Saracenic architecture to expose the fallacy of the criticism levelled 
at this doorway, which, originating in the authoritative dictum of Fergusson, 
has obtained currency for the last fifty years. 

The two separate minars believed still to be standing in Ghazni provide 
us at once with both the immediate prototype of the Qutb Minar and an 
early instance of the custom among the Muhammadans of erecting such columns 
in the embellishment of their cities. The ultimate origin of these towers is 

probably to be found in such Sassanian structures as the towers of Jur and 

Firozabad 4 (see sketches in PI. XVI) in Persia, the Chaldean ziggurat obser¬ 
vatories, as at Khorsabad—and the Tower of Babel. 5 It is noteworthy 
that the external helicoidal ramp ascending these Sassanian towers is repeated 
again by the .Muhammadans in the square minar attached to the mosque of 
Ibn Tulun, 6 at Cairo, which, though a later restoration, was modelled on the 

1 Major Smith's actual words were“ The former rude and fractured entrance door of the base of the colum n 
(was) repaired, and improved with new mouldings, frieze, and repair of the inscription tablet ” (A.S.R., I. 190). 

» Vide Saladin’s L'Architecture t Slanael <Tart Mu ml man, I. 112. The prototype of all these example, is 
to be found in Sassanian architectural feature.; and an illustration of the use of almost identically Shaped 
1 anjuraj is forthcoming in tho decoration of the silver Sassanian dish reproduced in Mi«s Bell's Palate and Mesque 
of Uihadir (PI. 80). 

1 ibidem, pp SS-S7. Sir John Marshall tells me that these kaneuras are a very common feature in Egyptian 
architecture and are to be seen on many other buildings. 

‘ The tower at Firozabad is ascribed to Ardeshir (227-40 A.D.) the founder of thoSawanid dynasty. (Vide 
L'Uietoire del’Art done T antiquite i Perrot et Chipiez, Tome V. p. 649 el eeq.; and Benjamin’s Persia ( 

1 Sals din’s L'Architecture, I, p. 24. 

4 M. p. SI. 

r. 
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orurinal one (dating from e. 990 A.D.) it has replaced; and tins, in it. turn. 
w ‘® copied from tta minaret of the mMque at Samarra, near Baghdad. ! OT | K, ' d 
bv the Khalifa Wathik ibn Motasaim in 842 A.D.. a. ie recorded by Mtdt™ 1 ' 

The alternate rounded and angular fluting that is »ui i an a 
feature of the Qutb minar U undoubtedly a development of the polygonal 
outline of the Ghazni example ; the connection of this feature with any Hindu 
or Jaiua parallel, ia, 1 think, too fortuitoua to be in any degree probable. 

Compared with that of the mosque, the decoration of the Minar '“tonswt- 
ently Saracenic in character from base to top; though the somewhat hybrid 

8tyl ; of Firozshahs later additions is noticeably distinct. Features of typically 
Hindu origin are practically non-existent, and only appear as narrow string- 
courses edging the inscribed bands," and as two -or members of the 

projecting balconies (see Plate XIII), the remaining ornament being dndinct- 

ively Saracenic in character. * , . 

'The wide encircling bands inscribed with Naskh lettering afford a delicate 

relief to the plain fluted masonry of the great shaft, and are indeed a happy 
incident of the design; but perhaps the most interesting and effective features 
are the boldly projecting balconies at even’ stage, supported on an early type 

of the “ stalactite ” corbelling 4 that is such a universally characteristic and 

attractive feature of Saracenic architectural decoration, common alike to the 

Qutb 6 in India and the A1 Hambra in Spain. 

In seeking to trace the origin and evolution of this alluringly decorative 
form it is indeed unfortunate that no record is available of the architecture 
of the cultured Sdmanid dynasty, 8 which ruled the country’ about the Oxus in 
Northern Persia through the last quarter of the 9th Century to the close of 


• Tbi> only example of a tempi*- sikhara of analogous plan 1 am a war.- of ia the Chalukvan temple of Dodda 
H.mxnna ” at Dambal in the Dharwar District of the Bombay Presidency (PL 1*6). 

\L external corner tower, of the Adhai-din-ka-.lhompra Mo^ue at Ajmir (PI. 19*/) with their alternatively 
annular and rounded facets are undoubtedly as Islamic in origin as are the two small minarets surmounting the 
‘ n.n, bay of iU great frontal screen, which abo arc .lecoratcd with similar facets. 

» The laboured endeavours of certain writers to find in the flatness of these bands a definite reason for assuming 
the previous existence in this position of sculptured Hindu images, and the consequent Hindu origin of the minar. 
are not to be taken seriously. I have carefully examined the relief of these inscribed handa, and can state definitely 
that in each case the extreme projection of the Arabic lettering and the geometrically carved margins of the handa 
art- in a single plane. This ia very apparent if one studies the outline of the minar at dusk, silhouetted against the 
«kv This uniformity of surface relief is. of ooursc. a universally characteristic feature of Saracenic architectural 
decoration, and without doubt originated in the undercut surface ornament of Byzantium. It in no way supports 
the contention that, in the Qutb Minar, it has replaced bands of sculptured Hindu images, of the previous existence 


of which no particle of evidence exists. 

* It ia of interest to note that in certain of the small ventilation slits up the staircase in the lowest storey of 
the Minar is incised in the jambs the outline of the original masons’ full-sixe ** setting-out ” of the “ stalactites." 

* After the Qutb Minar, however, it is curiously abandoned throughout the Pathan period, hut appears again 
in the wake of the Mughals in the 16th Century (PI. 17). 

* The Simanid dynasty (874 A.D.—999 A.D.) whose sovereignty eventually extended over Transoxiana and 
Persia, waa founded by Saman. a Persian noble of Balkh, who renounced Zoroastrianism and embraced Islam early 
in the 8th Century A.D. His four grandsons distinguished themselves in the service ot the Khaiif Mamun and were 
rewarded with the provincial governments ol Samarkand, Farghana (afterwards Babar’s little kingdom). Shash, 
and Herat. Under Ismail of this dynasty, the SSmunid kingdom extended from the Great Desert to the Persian Gulf, 
and from India to near Baghdad. Its power was most firmly established in Tranaoxiana. where Bukhara and Hamar- 
kaud became the centres of civilisation, learning, art and scholarship for a largr part of the Muhammadan world. 
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the 10th; for from this were primarily derived the subsequent architectural and 
artistic glories of the Ghazni of “ Mahmud the (Treat, a city of the first rank 
among the many stately cities of the Caliphate.” 1 Sassanid remains of 
the 5th and 6th Centuries, 8 and the architectural relics of the earlier Arabian 
Khalifates that they inspired, 3 furnish the undoubted origins of the parent 
Saracenic style; but between the 10th and 13th centuries there is a hiatus, 
as far as the evolution of the style brought by Muhammad Ghori into India 
is concerned, and we can only deplore for all time the ruthless vandalism of 
the Ghori incendiary Alau-d-din Husain Jahan-soz (world-burner), whose sack 
and total destruction of Ghazni in 1155 A.D.* * (which, it is illuminating to 
remember, took place only 67 years before the buildings at the Qutb were com¬ 
menced) thus deprives us of another most important link in the chain. 5 

Contemporary examples of Saracenic monuments are, however, left to us 
in Egypt; and at the mosque of A1 Akmar at Cairo is what M. Saladin 6 con. 
sidenT to be the earliest dated example of “ stalactite ” corbelling decoration 
extant, the date of which is definitely recorded as 1155 A.D. The stalactites 
in this early example are, it is noteworthy, fully developed in form, and their 
existence, I venture to think, at once disposes of the theory, expounded origin¬ 
ally by Cunningham, 7 that this essentially Saracenic feature as it appears at 
the Qutb derives its origin from the honeycomb enrichments of shallow Hindu 
domes ( cj . the reconstructed Hindu domes at the Qutb, and the 11th Century 
Dilwara (Jaina) temples at Mount Abu, Rajputana ; see PI. 9b, 18a). 

It is from Islamic centres beyond India that this stalactite decoration 
comes. The unifying influences at work on the development of Saracenic art 

In the Utcr reign*, power fell more and more into the hands of the Turki slaves employed in the Court; and one 
of them, Alptigin. founder! the Ghaznavides (094 A.D.), which aucceeded to the SSminid territory south of the 
Oxm (ride Line-Poole'* Muhammrulan Dynasties, p. 131). 

» Lane-Poole'* Mediaeral India, p. 32. 

, <y.(l) The bridge of Dizful over the Kanin (Persia) built by Vaharan V (the “ Wild As* ”) 420-440 A.D. 
(rid* Benjamin’* Persia, p. 210 (Fisher Unwin), Saladin'* L'Architecture, I. p. 31). 

(2) The palace at Ctesiphon (Tag-i-Kesra) of Chosroes I (Anurshirwan) c. MO-588 A.D. vide Benjamin s Persia, 
p. 227 et seq., and Saladin, I, p. 324 (nee alao Plate no. XVI). 

'eg. Haruna-r-Raschid’* palace at Rakka in Syria, near Damascus, built in 790 A.D. [vide Saladin, I. pp. 

323, 433) (see alao PI. XVI). 

« » Of all the noble building* with which the king* had enriched their stately capital hardly a stone was left to 
toll of its grandeur" (Lane-Poole** Mediaeval India, p. 47). The only remain* of Mahmud's Gh*zw that are recorded 
to exist relatively intact, I believe, are hi* own tomb, a Jami masjid. and two separate miner* or pillar* of victory . 
and of these no adequate description is available (ride Fergusaon’s History of Indum Architecture 11, 193). 

5 Thp curved deodar gate* of Mahmud Ghaznavi'* tomb brought by Lord Ellenborough from Ghazni in 1842 
are tho only relic of this period accessible to us, and are thus of especial value as a minor link in the chain («ce 


• L'Architecture i Manuel <Tart Musalman, I. pp. 9.1. 103. Other contemporary examples of this decorative 
feature occur in :-{o) the Gate of Chilla. in Sedrata. Algier. (1178-84 A.D.). (6) the Palace of the Zlxa, at 
Palermo (1164 A.D.), and (e) in the mimbar of the moeque of A1 Aksar, at Jerusalem, brought from Aleppo by 

Saladin on his restoration of the moeque in 1187 A.D. (ibidem, pp. 235, 237 and 62). . . 

In each of the above example*, geographically widely separated, the “ talactites are fully developed, and 
mu.t have been current for hundred, of yean, even then. M. Saladin, it i* interesting to note. idenUlle. their 
..rigin with the horn like projection, of brick in the tomb* at Rei. near Teheran, in Peni« (755 A.D ). and tn the 
Power at B<**tam, uear Verainin (ibidem, p 3171 
» A. S. R 1. P- 13®. 

E 2 
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0 re at once realised when one remembers the custom of yearly pilgrimage to 
ylakka, which brought its devotees from every Muhammadan country, and 
provided unbounded opportunities on the long and tedious journey for inter¬ 
change of ideas and discussion of technical practices among the professions 
a nd crafts 1 throughout the Islamic world; the members of which, as yet do 
those of 20th century London, would instinctively congregate in occupational 
groups, impelled by a common human interest. And this dissemination of 
cultural ideas was again greatly fostered by the potent ties of trade and com¬ 
merce between the several countries held in the common bond of Islam. 

Viewed in this aspect, it is not difficult to understand the universal affinity 
of Saracenic architecture; a character yet compatible with the separate and 
distinctive evolution of its variant local styles. 

A sketch, to a large scale, drawn with the aid of binoculars from the 
roof of the Alai Barwaza. shewing the details of the “stalactites” of the first 
storey balcony, appears in Plate XIII. The stepped kanguros indicated in this 
sketch in place of the present “quasi- Gothic” railing of Major Smith are a 
conjectural restoration, based on the original hanguras existing over the doorwavs 
in the basement and first storeys of the minar. The probability that such 
battlements did exist originally in this position is supported by such evidence 
as is forthcoming from the indifferently drawn illustrations of the minar 


« M. SaUdin puU thin very cogently in the following passage “ Le pilerinage annuel de la Mrcque obliga- 
toiro pour tout bon mussalman. tnettait cn contact, an *poqnes de pa.x, de. gen. de tout pay.. Par une aflinitd 
nature lie. le. gen. de mime metier * riunhsaienl de preference entre eux et rtagunaient les ana »nr lew autrw. L- 
voyage de la ileeque 6tait long et oner C ux pour le. artUan. de pay. extreme., et It. plu. pauvre. deraient 
s’am-ter ct travaillcr le long du chcinin afin de se procurer lex resource. nfcaaMbw. Pendant les amours plu. ou 
lungs qu U. fauaient dan, le. villc. le. plu. InteUigenU d'entre eux pouvaient apprendre let proJw. de 
con.tn.ction.lc tour,de main. D. voy.ier.t de, modMea nouveaux cherchaient a le. imuer lorWil, re. enaient 

r;'lr at ja<h§ Chra n0U * ,e * ,lu ' T<>,,r <»«JWe" (L'AnUHtlmtiMammtUaH 

Thi. consideration will aUo go far to explain the markedly imlividualirtic development of Indo-K.rnccnlc 
architecture under the P.than dyna,tie. Wherea, from Ghazni. Samarkand, or Khurasan the route to^La 
and the HajJax lay overland through Iraq and Wo Baghdad, whence a regtilar Pilgrim, 1 Way wa. laid out and main 
tained by the AbWd Khalif Mehdi (775-85 A.D. : W* Gilman 1 . Traces 301 Mimed with we»* 

and dutance the Indian Zo. minor,,, the journey Iron. India itself entaLl for the sub^Tp^u 

roMf« with pilgrim, from other Muhammadan countries It U tm tl tl * " lr ‘Tportunitui of intercourw rn 
open to the Indian pilgrim Wo the coast of Sindh ^M t , , «">* by land 

tion a, to which would™,ail the ,o t he a“ 7r‘ ^ 1 ^ 

largely followed. It U of interest to note that India \t v J W,,lch ,n uon^uencr would be the more 

by boat toJedda under the arrangement, n.nde J.vGov t*""**™ V **™**'“>e prwent daya e .till traruported 
For early records ^-traffic ^ 01 “ To “* ” 

p. *. Mte-h Wa (851 n.h pm 61 67 4,7 ITS ?? / "*°* » 6 ' * -» D l 
pP . 115-8, A1 Biladuri; p. 288, TariUi-Tahiri (1»1 T'd.) - ADt^ndi^ ]' t*’ 89 ’_ A1 ldfUi; 

f.38; \oL IV. pp. 95-6. BS, Abdur-Razzak (1441 A. D) - i. ►its u "1 !* , ! ' PP " < * I “ 1 **"• 

V, p. 204, Tabakati-AlUiri : VoL VII „ 3 ,o Kh.fi Kti !’ ^ utokk, Jai>a » ara (1«S7 A.D.); VoL. 
pp.276.4S8. P ‘ 3001 Kh ‘ fi Kh “ n: * nd Mwuecl 1 . &tona de Moger, vol. III. 

'-jzzzxsssz rr -*• 

•'» •• «"« BUlMiU, 

moulding at the springing of the dome of Humavun*, Tomh run « , , - 8 0mamrntln * thp bollow string- 

Kora labile.). .imutti, a Sayyid of the Prophet*, race** ; t he 
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published about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 1 valueless though these 
drawings are as accurate records (see PI. 21). 

The illustrations in Plate XII afford a comparison of the minar as I 
conjecture it to have been completed by Altamish (see page 19 supra) with 
the present minar as repaired by Firozshah Tughlaq, who “ raised it higher 
than before.” The authenticity of the crowning chattri of the former rests 
frankly on nothing more definite than that which may exist in a certain pro¬ 
priety of design ; for no contemporary example of such feature now remains to 
us. In the case of the chattri indicated on the mjnar as repaired by Firozshah, 
however, there need be little mystery, notwithstanding the provocative 
“ broken harps ” 2 and other nebulous features appearing in the mis-shapen 
travesties of the structure perpetrated by folk who had the opportunity of 
seeing the minar when a worthy record of its distinctive features would have 
been so valuable to latter-day comers in the field. Chaltris of Firozshah’s 
period are fortunately left to us at the tomb of Khan-i-Jahan Tilangani, the Khirki 
Masjid and other buildings in Delhi (see PI. 22a and 6) and give at once a clear 
indication of the type of cupola that crowned the minar in the Nth Century 
A. D. ; and from these the chattri shewn in the illustration has been adapted. 3 

The Tomb oi Inam Zamin (PI. 22c), situated immediately to the east of the Tomb oI |,l,m 
Alai Gateway (through which it is approached) is a much later structure, dating ^ 
from the time of the Mughal emperor Humayun. 4 The tomb has no integral 
connection with the Qutb group, 5 and its extreme proximity to it is probably 
to be explained by the supposition that Inam Zamin (otherwise Inam Muham¬ 
mad Ali), “a member of the Chistia sect, a Sayyid descended from Hassan 
and Hussain,” who is said to have come to Delhi from Turkestan in Sikandar 
Lodi’s reign, held some office of importance in the mosque. 


1 Ensign Blunt’* * account, Asiatic Researches oj Bengal, IV: 324, (17D4 A.D.); Blagd.-n’s Brief HUtor# of 
Ancient and Modem India (1805 A.D.). Both the above illustrate hanyuras of a crude form on the balconies, as 
does also another early drawing of the ininar exhibited in the Delhi Museum (Cat. no. J. 51). The Museum 
drawing shows six storeys instead of five! An Indian drawing exhibited in the South Kensington Museum 
(a photographic reproduction of which was very kindly given to me by Mr. Griessen, Arborioultural Superintendent. 
Delhi) shews the minar standing on a high wide chabuira measuring some three times tho diameter of the minar 
baso in width, and almost equalling it in height. From the style of the drawing, it would appear to have been made 
within the last fifty years or bo. Smith's chattri is significantly musing, and the decoration applied to the chal-ntra 
is typical of the Late Mughal period ; while it would bo impossible to accommodate a baso of its size in the limited 
area of the actual site. So I think it may lie stated with little doubt that this chabutra cannot claim to be sn authen¬ 
tic feature (though one of a more modest size might conceivably exist beneath the present made-up ground level), 
but owes its appearance in tho drawing to the accommodating conscience of tho draughtsman, who thought a 
chabutra would add to the effect of his picture. 

‘ A. S. R.. I. 108. 

* Krrufam. The chattri indicated in the drawing of the minar as repaired by Firozshah (P\ XII) has been 
adapted from those existing on the Qadam Sharif walls at Delhi; which, until Sir John Marshall informed me 
otherwise, I understood to be of Firozshah’s time. This information came to me too late to allow of the plates 
being altered ; and the render is asked to imagine a chattri of the circular solid •• pepperpot " type (e/. Plate 226) 
surmounting Firozshah'* re iair, in place of the open-columned chattri I have shewn. 

‘ See Appendix ii(a) for Inscription, which hears the date 844 H. (1537-8 A.D.). 

* f° r this reason it is o nitted from the perspective reconstruction illustrated in PL X. which is intended to 
represent tho appoaranoo of the monumnnt in the time of Alau-d-din Khalji. 
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The tomb is a simple structure some 24 feet square in plan, surmounted 
by a dome rising from an octagonal drum, decorated with a double row of 
kanguras and with a treatment of marble panelling above the chajja. The 
spaces between the twelve square pilasters supporting the superstructure are 
infilled with a geometrical jali of red sandstone in all but the centre bays of 
the west and south sides, which contain respectively a mihrab and an entrance 
doorway, both wTought in marble. Over the latter is an inscription in well- 
formed Naskh characters, a translation of which appears in the Appendix ii(o). 
Marble is again used in the cenotaph and as a decorative relief in the interior, 
the radiating ribs of this material in the sandstone dome being a feature of 
interest. The whole structure of sandstone was originally covered with finely 
polished stucco, of which a considerable portion is still extant. 

Of the remaining buildings within the Qutb area little requires to be said. 
They have no archaeological connection with the original monument. 

There are the remains of a Late Mughal serai, through the east entrance 
archway of which the visitor enters the Qutb enclosure. The greater portion of 
the southern half of this structure, which was very dilapidated, has been dis¬ 
mantled to open up a symmetrical approach to the Qutb mosque area proper. 

To the immediate north of this serai are the dilapidated remains of a 
Late Mughal garden containing the ruins of some graves in the centre, and 
of a mosque in the west wall. These remains have also been latterly conserved 
and the grounds laid out. 

The Bengali chattn of red sandstone, now situated to the south-east of the 
mosque, formerly crowmed the Minar, on which it was erected by Major'Smith 
in 1828 to replace the fallen chattri of Firozshah Tughlaq. It’ was removed 
ar the instance of the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, in 1848, to whom its distressing 
invongruity with the architecture of the Minar was apparent, and placed on 
a mound within the actual enclosure of Alau-d-din’s extension of the original 
mosque, whence it was removed to its present position in 1914. 


Mkkrauli, Delhi, 
March '920. 


J. A. PAGE. 
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APPENDICES. 

- ♦ - 

APPENDIX I. 


Hindu Dynasty. 

The Chohans oj Sambhar, Ajmir, and Delhi. 

(1) Samantaraja. 

(2) Jayaraja, son of (1). 

(3) Vigraharaja I, son of (2). 

(4) Chandraraja I, son of (3). 

(5) Gopendraraja, aon of (3). 

(6) Durlabha I, aon of (4). 

(7) Chandraja II, aon of (6). 

(8) Govaka, aon of (7). 

(9) Chandana, aon of (8). 

A.D. (10) Vakpati I, aon of (9). 

950 (11) Simharaja, aon of (10). 

974 (12) Vigraharaja II, son of (11). 

(13) Durlabha II, aon of (11). 

(14) Govinda, aon of (13). 

(15) Vakpati II, aon of (14). 

1030 (16) Viryarama, aon of (15). 

1085 (17) Durlabha III, aon of (18). 

(18) Vigraharaja III, aon of (16). 

(19) Prithviraja I, aon of (18). 

1130 (20) Ajayaraja or Salhana, aon of (19). 

150 (21) Amoraja, aon of (20). 

(22) Vigraharaja IV, aon of (21). Con¬ 
quered Delhi from the Tomaras. 
66 (23) Prithivibhata, son of an unnamed 
aon of (21). 

(24) Somesvara, aon of (21) by Kanchan- 
adovi of Guzerat. 

1170 (25) Prithviraja II, aon of (24). 


Muhammadan Dynasties. 
Ghaznivides. 

976 Sabuktagin. 

997 Isma’il. 

998 Mahmud. 

1030 Muhammad. 

1030 Maa’ud I. 

1040 Maudud. 

1048 Maa’ud II. 

1048 Ali. 

1049 Abda-r-Raahid. 

1052 Tugril (usurper). 

1052 Farukhzad. 

1059 Ibrahim. 

1099 Mas’ud III. 

1114 Sherzad. 

1115 Arslan Shah. 

1118 Bahram Shah. 

1152 Khuaru Shah. 

1186 1 Khuaru Malik. 

Ghoris. 

- Qutbu-d-din. 

1148 Saifu-d-din Suri. 

1149 Alau-d-din Husain Jahan-«oz. 

1161 Saifu-d-din Muhammad. 

1163 Ghiyasu-d-din ibn Sam. 

1174 Muizzu-d-din Muhammad Ghori (con¬ 
quered Hindustan 1175 ff ; succeeded 
Ghiyasu-d-din at Ghor 1201-6). 


1206 Qutbu-d-dsH Aibak. 
1210 Aram. 

1210 Shamsu-d-din .41 tarnish. 
1236 Ruknu-d-din Firoz 1. 
1236 Raziyatu-d-din. 


KINGS of DELHI. 

(*) Slave Kuu/s. 

1240 Muium-d-dm Balaam 
1242 Alau-d-dtn Maa'ud. 

1246 Nasiru-d-din Mahmud. 
1266 Ghiyasu d-dm Balbon. 
1287 Muizzu-d-din Kaikubad. 
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KINGS of DELHI— contd. 


(u) Khiljis. 

1290 Jalalu-d-din Firoz II. 
1296 Ruknu-d-din Ibrahim. 
1296 Alau-d-din Muhammad. 
1316 Shihabu-d-din Omar. 
1316 Qutbu-d-din Mubarak. 
1321 Nasiru-d-din Khusru. 


(r) Lodit. 

1451 Bahlol. 

1488 Sikandar. 

1518 Ibrahim. 

1526 (Invasion of Babar). 


(m) Tughlaqs. 

1321 Tughlaq. 

1325 Muhammad Tughlaq. 
1351 Firoz III. 

1388 Tughlaq 11. 

1388 Abu Bakr. 

1390 Muhammad. 

1394 Sikandar. 

139-4 f- Mahm0d - 
( Nasrat. 

1398-9 Invasion of Timur. 
1399 Mahmud restored. 
1412 (Dnulat Khan Lodi). 


(»t\ Snyqidt. 

1414 Khizr. 

1421 Mubarak. 

1433 Muhammad. 

1443 Alam. 


(vi) Suns. 

1539 Sher Shah. 

1545 Islam Shah. 

1552 Muhammad Adil. 

1553 Ibrahim Sur. 

1554 Sikandar. 

1555 (Mughal Conquest). 


(n'i) Mughals. 

1526 Babar. 

1530 Humayun. 

1539 (Deposed by Sher Shah). 

1555 (Humavon restored). 

1556 Akbar. 

1605 Jahangir. 

1628 Shah Jahan. 

1659 Auranzib Alamgir. 

1707 Bahadur. 

1712 Jahaudar. 

1713 Farukhsiyar. 

1719 Muhammad. 

1748 (Invasion of Ahmad Shah DauraniV. 
1748 Ahmad. 

1754 Alamgir II. 

1759 Shah Alam. 

1806 Muhammad Akbar II. 

1837 Bahadur II. 

1857 (Indian Mutiny). 
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APPENDIX II (a) 

INSCRIPTIONS* 

Qutb Mosque (Masjid QuwwatuMslam). 

I. On the inner lintel of the eastern gateway. East gateway. 

Quran, Sura III, verses 91-2 ; and 

% 

; j l ; f'-*. ***-" j Ij 

lsj_ vilj Sy'lififS wti yS (Jf.1 y*\ j.L-.x 

*i_J j(Ci Jj) «»>2 wi.-s JlysJo jljM j'o jb .o Ailar*? yt .o sit**? *s-Jl ^ at j 

* •h/ J~i* U *» j* oif .oij ^ ; ^c A-' .*i 

T ramfotion. 

“ This fort was conquered and this Jami Masjid was built in (the months of) the year 537 
(1191 2 a.d.) by the Amir, the great and glorious commander of the army, (named) Qutbu-d- 
daulatwa-d-din, the Amiru-l-umara Aibak Sultani, may God strengthen his helpers. The materials 
of 27 temples, on each of which 2,000,000 Deliwals had boon spent, wero used in (the construe" 
tion of) this mosque. May God the great and glorious have mercy on him who should pray for 

• the faith of the good builder.” 

II. In the Arch tympinum of the oastera gateway. 

J** c/*' sjf” J* ***** c/!p *“** v^- 1 cr , - aJ| ‘r Ja5 J / I) ^ 

Translation. 

“ This niosque was built by Qutbu-d-din Aibak. May God have mercy on him who should 
•pray for the faith of this good builder." 

III. In the arch tympanum of the north gate. .North gateway. 

Quran, Sura X, verse 26 ; and 

• f 

p* 1 •«>* >=»j+ [ £j_L~*A } ] ^**—7 , ^i3i j, 

T ranslation. 

In (the months of) the year [5] 92 (1197 a.d.) this building was erected bv the high order 

• oftho exalted Sultan Muizzu-d-dunyawa-d-din Muhammad-ibn-Sam, the helper of the prince 
of the faithful.” 

IV. On the south pier at the foot of the inscribed band framing the central arch of the great 11,5 * rMI » cr * el1 °* 

-screen. AJb,k * 

- ajI— i. ; cr x*-J } ft! ii- *o*£Jl^o . 


• I am indebted principally to Khan Sahib Eifar Hasan, B.A., of the Archaeological Surrey Deptt. for the 

> readings and English renderings given here. 


r 
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AlumMi'i tcrtca 
cxteisloo. 


Basement ilorey. 
Ifl Bard, (lowest), 


2nd Band. 


Translation. 

*<.date, the 20th of Zil Qada of the year 594.” (1199 a.b.) 

V. On the south end pier (east face) of the southern arch of Altamiahs southern extension 
of the great screen. 

. ;r*~ - 

0 Translation. 

•' .. in (the months of) the year 627.” (1229 a.d.) 

VI. On a pillar in Aibak’s prayer chamber. 

^1 j> .wall ix)ji y 

Translation. 

“ Under the supervision (mutavalliship) of the slave Fazl ibn Abil Ma'ali.” 

The Qutb Minar. 

Inscriptions on the basement storey. Lowest band :— 

The arrangement of the inscribed slabs in this band has been disturbed by an illiterate restorer 
who has replaced them in an altogether arbitrary manner. The inscription largely consists of 
Quranic quotations, the only words of historic importance that can be read being :— 

Js.H jJC-vl-JI ll 

Translation. 

The Amir, the commander of the army, the glorious, the great.” 

These titles apparently refer to Qutbu-d-din Aibak (1206-1210 a.d.), but his name doea 
not seem to be visible anywhere. 

2nd band. 

t 

Jorl ^ Jy ^J| v li ; . 

aiijt. J-* } b . 

.• • ..aUIoUxI siJ* oU*J 

w* J**.. JLx U-JI . . . 

tr* rt'b • • • * .^WJ! vjd, SysU) 

<jlkU 3 siXf r '- ^ tsi*J| y slJl iJL/ y LJuJ| 

.-^1 (A* J* *)t > ^oJl «JJI J 

Translation. 

“ . D0tk8 of the P«>P le ’ of the kings of Arabia and Persia, the most 

just of the sultans in the world, Mrm r-D-mtKYAWA-D-Diy.the kings and sultans, 

•-F.* Epigraplua Indo-Mcwdomxa, 1011-12, p. 1«. Dr. . Hororitt. PhD. 
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the propagator of justice and kindness.the shadow of God in east and west, 

the shepherd of the servants of God, the defender of the countries of God. The firm.... 

.sky, victorious against the enemies,.the glory of the magnificent nation 

the sky of merits.the sultan of land and sea, the guard of the kingdoms of the 

world, the proclaimer of the word of God, which is the highest, and the second Alexander, (named) 
Abul Muzaffar Mohammad I bn Sam, may God perjietuate his kingdom and rule. And Allah 
is high, besides whom there is no God, who knows what is hidden and what is revealed. He is 
compassionate and merciful.” 

3rd band.—Quran, Sura XLV11I, verses 1—6. 

4th baud. 


Jrd Band. 
4th Band. 


^aIbII— !| ^UaJL. (_CJU flesJl iUA«l£ r ' **J 

. . i r sUL , l iljjJI hr Jo*. * 1 1 ^-II y** a' 

-l*J| vl/ xiil* J | *Ul Jk Jl k-b iyj)l i-Jl . . . 

.|jj| tUli+iS j^le^ j <^£ll+y jy* *U | jU»J ^rljJl dL)l ohJ 

"by aL’I /»! fb* ^ • • 


Translation. 


“ The greatest sultan, the most exalted emperor, the lord (malik) of the necks of the people, 
the master of the kings of Arabia and Persia, the sultan of the Bultans of the world, 1 Ghiyasu-d- 
dunyawa-d-den, who rendered Islam and the Muslims powerful, the reviver of justice in the 

worlds, the grandeur of the victorious government.of the magnificent, the 

bright blaze of the Khilafat. the propagator of kindness and mercy amongst created beings, 
the shadow of God in east and west, the defender of the countries of God, the shepherd of the 
servants of God, the guard of the kingdoms of the world, and the proclaimer of the word of God, 

which is the highest, Abu .. .ibn Sam, an ally of Amiru-l-muminin (the prince of the 

faithful), may God illumine his proofs.” 

5th band. — Quran, Sura LIX, verses 22 and 23 and attributes of God. 

6th band. — Quran, Sura II, verses 255—260. 

On the entrance doorway: — 


5th Band. 

6th Band. 

Entrance doorway. 




OjUs - all* bx) si aJJI l* 4 ^*" - * bo y (A~ ) ijJLa sl)\)*e ^UJI J13 

itji* (Jju*) s\y bidll ^IkL. v-Lb-* i^ILo 

I 

♦Li ^ «Li r ^(j r ferll ^Ual-*>y? -** 

. . ^Lw^ljA aw* ^ laljiU. J»r *jLi y sy) ^lrl y ajlkL- y *sL» sJJlaLi. ^IkL. 

' 

4jUjw y £—j si- jsJ I ^aij »U y yU| aktif *—y*[*]*>rf >b jj* ) 


Translation. 

“ The Prophet, on whom be God’s blessing and peace said : ‘He who builds a mosque for 
God, God will build for him a similar house in paradise.’ The fabric of the minar of his majesty 
the king of kings Shamsu-d-dunyawa-d-din . 1 who has received God’s pardon and forgiveness, 
(the deceased) may his grave be purified, and may paradise be his resting place, was injured. 

‘Brother of Muizztud-din in previous inscription. 

1 Ahsmisb. 

F 2 
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Sccoid Morey. 
Lower Bead. 


Upper Bard. 
Doorway. 


\J 

Third Morey. 


In the reign of the great, the illustrious and exalted king, (named) Sikaxdar Shah, 1 the son 
o Bahlol shah Sultan, may God perpetuate his kingdom and reign, and exalt his power and 
prestige, and under the superintendence of Khanzadah Fath Khan, the son of Masnad-i-Ali 
Kha was Khan.......... Tue cracks were filled in an 1 the upper storiS were repaired on the 

first day of Rabia II m the year 909 (23rd September 1503 a.d.).”' 

Immediately to the right of the doorway. 

. 

Translation. 

.°* this Mina rah was Fazl Abul Maali.*” 

Inscriptions on the 2nd storey 
Lower band. 

sUIJli ^ Vj «J| r il V 'J ; r ^J, J M _, ( 

• • . . ,JUI| oui t^oJI ^ 

J I j*Ai uimri L. - T ~ >I^H ^ ijMljJl iU( JV ) ylilj iyjMU 

^ ti ;ml ii * .. J 


^Jl ±,\ ^b y] UUJ, sUliMj'l*. } Uk*J( 


J, A 


*** ) 'S 1 <XU sJbMJU. 


Translation. 

.. rrr;? , !" d •* *• - *• ^ *. ** 

.lie help of sum and 4. liutfnu, 'the crown 7l 

«f justice and kindness. ,h, onsrf o l IL , ' "* ,b ' KUU, «. *»■ Wtor. 

Of .10 High God. (named) Tnun Itwa, “f “ d * h ‘ I—- - fct«S 

of tlm faithful, mar God perpetuate his Idrndom and j*' 1 ”" 1 tkc *“•!>« of the prince 
Upper band.-Qnran. Sura XIV TZ A 7 1 ““ eM ' k » rank.” 

On the doorway. - ’ 301 “ ,d 3ura ™. 'crs„ 9-10. 

^ ° US' 'V tjUH .is 

, Translation. 

Inscriptions on the 3rd storey. 

CX £ .f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ *- ^ 

iLod^ * --— !—- • * • . r* u «u» oh W^ IUJ; 

3 “ Ajb * k ’* I«y« chamber. 

• - - • - - SMtii fitsrax.... „ 
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y&Jl yl i.tyf ; Jo«J| ia.b ^ jJJIoUJ ^cUl *JU| olUJ 0 ^Ul| ; | 

" ) V - * [ J lyXX-j+H yj»\y+i ^jl!aL«J| 

Translation. 

“ The great sultan, the most exalted emperor, the lord (malik) of the necks of the j eople, 
the master of the kings of Arabia and Persia, the king of kings in the world, the protector of the 

lands of God the helper.Khalifa of God.of Islam and the Muslims, the 

help of the kings and sultans, the defender of the lands of God, the shepherd of the servants 
of God, the right hand of the Kliilafat, and the promulgator of justice and kindness, (named) 

Abcl Muzaffar Iltutujsha-s-Scltaxi, the helper of the prince of the faithful, may God per¬ 
petuate his kingdom and rule, and increase his power and rank." 

On the doorway. Doorway. 

• • 

•L_J| iMjJl r~ J| ; i— ,-Jt | yl)j v_X)U» jJseJI ^ ^(Jal_J| 

UL»Jl al'liui/ jyieu* UJuJI k_£)U<* jjX* sJUloLr U sJJIolb k»L. ^thJL- laxjl| 

aJJIJfc J»; r *-yi GJoJl i^l iJUJI ^ S^UJI 

cri*i J| ^J»« *jl j| &Ul y iJjtX'l ijlJ| y i»lt-x^| y pliil 

. * jyl y>[j *0) XadA. 

T ranslation. 

“ The gTeat sultan, the most exalted emperor, the lord (malik) of the necks of the people 
who vies with the kings of Arabia and Persia, helped from the heavens, victorious over his enemies, 
the sultan of the earth of God, the protector of the lands of God, the helper of the servants of 
God, the preserver of the kingdoms of the world, the proclaimer of the word of the High God, 
the splendour of the victorious rule, the administration of the refulgent religion, (named) Siiamsu- 
d-duxyawa-d-din, the help of Islam and the Muslims, the shadow of God in the world, the crown 
of the sovereignty and the people, the source of justice and mercy, the king of the kings of the 
empire and religion, the right hand of the Khalifa of God, the helper of the prince of the faithful.” 

On one side of the door. 


IjS ^xa) tUr* lUjdf ta- jy .i SjUaJI >a« 

Translation. 

“ This building was completed under the superintendence of the slave, the sinner (named) 
Muhammad Amir Koh.” 

Inscriptions on the 4th storey. Foorth itorry. 

viJDL* ^Jo**J| «LJjaI£. ^IbJLJl aJ^oJl ^1 ijLxJI tS*? r -*l 
>— &• ^Ullj ’!) r^b 

- jA-l r* V} yda.J| y\ 

Translation. 

*' (The erection of) this building was ordered during the reign of the most exalted sultan, 
the great emperor, the lord of the necks of the people, the master of the kings of Turldstan, 

Arabia and Persia, Shamsu-d-duryawa-d-dist, who renders Islam and the Muslims powerful 






Fifth (lore;. 
Doorway. 


Ea»t Facade. 
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who affords security and protection, the heir of the kingdom of Solomon, (named) Abul Mczaffar 
Iltutmisha-s-Soltax, 1 the helper of the prince of the faithful.” 

Inscription on the fifth storey. 

On the doorway. 

, ^uu. ai- tj lx* 

C** ,1 I; J>U. 0/o ; U ^ WLUb ^ ^olix 

% 

Translation. 

“ The Minar was injured by lightning in (the months of) the year 770 (1369 a.d.). By 
the Divine grace Fiboz Sultan, who is exalted by the favour of the Most Holy, built this portion 
of the -edifice (muqam) with care. May the inscrutable Creator preserve it from all calamities.” 

Alai Darwaza. 

The greater part of the inscriptions on the east, west and south archways is obliterated and 
the reading thereof given below is based on the facsimiles to be found at the end of 
did, (Ed. Cawnpore. 1904, pp. 42-7, inscriptions Nos. 15. 16 and 17). 

I—On the marble architrave framing the eastern archway. 

<**' » si ^- OjU. uL 

^ ^ > . . . J-Lt ft ^ ^ ^ ^ 


•** *< •*** t*4 oUU - •**<-. ^ ^ ^ 

t '~ -*rj . 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -*l ~y ^ 

■“ ,U ^ “*• *“'*“• ^ ^ ^ , 7 

v u. <*» ^ ^ Tj 

^ ^ ^ **» ^ —-v- A- —V V ^ ^u,. 

^*si. 

Translation. 

The erection of this noble edifice and the foundation of this loftv hniLT 
V r «ign .nd during ik. ldngdrip ota„brf .( n,,d “** k “ 

•plendour, the »ulun of perfect jurtio, ,„d .bnndnnt k«JL ’ lu ‘« ° f 

m..d. .re univenkllp nb^rf, , h e e „ lu , ^ tin 

of the comm.odm.no, (of God), tie founder of tkc „u nit. f ' T V “ ol th ' i»>pr».ion, 

tion 0 , fk. pl.ee. o, .o^ip, *. of Tj£t£Z7 ‘** ^ 

. and li ; e , throne of ^y, the ^ CTOW \ oi kingdom 

— ° f ^ 

* e *^**° B W ° t t ^“ ox, h»h ftlghlaq on 

v|* 





• * * 
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the exalter of the foundation of the arches (mihrabs) and pulpits (mimbars) of Islam, the des¬ 
troyer of the foundation of the places of idol worship, the maker of the rules of charity, the 
destroyer of drinking houses, the king, conqueror of countries, the shadow of the mercy of God, 
helped by the help of God, (named) Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shah , 1 the king, the right 
arm of the Khilafat, the ally of the Amiru-l-muminin (chief of the faithful), may God perpetuate 
his kingdom in reward of his building of mosques and continue his rule for ever, lot his illuminat¬ 
ing of places of worship, and preserve him in his kingdom and rule as long as the world exists 
and this Surah is read : 4 Praise be unto him who transported His servant by night from the 
sacred mosque (of Makka) to the Masjid-al-Aqsa (temple of Jerusalem)’ *, on the 15th of Shawwal, 
the year 710 (7th March 1311 a.d.).” 

On the face of the arch, upper band (marble). 

W'l U Jja i~ uJJG- bjU j "jLe.j Ju.,hi 

o^ 4 ** 1 *^ J • • ••• Jlii pilj ^i-Jl ; kJjLHj** ^ILJl 

^J| tjly* AlJiaii. jX*l yslj 1 ll& j v | \ } x* ^.l_| 

- obJJI ^ 


Translation. 

** By the order of the chosen of the merciful God, the master of the countries of the world, 
the Solomon-like king, great in the world and in faith, the consoler of l^lam and the Muslims, 

the bestower of honour on kings and princes, the founder of a charitable building. 

atheists, the exalter of the foundation of the arch (mihrab) and pulpit (mitnbar), (named) Abul 
Muzaffak Muhammad Shah, the king, the right arm of the Khilafat, the ally of theAmini-1- 
muminin (chief of the faithful), may God perpetuate his kingdom until the day of judgment, 
this mosque of delightful pillars and firm foundation was erected.” 

On the lower face of the same arch (red stone). 

.****■"* 

a-w* AtJi j>\ . . . . fjxij o til ;r-A UioJIHr 

rP*l r*ti ^tlai-Jl .U 


Translation. 

41 Thi- famous congregational mosque.the chosen of the merciful God, 

the Alexander of the time and the age, great in the world and in the faith, king of kings of the 

world, compeer of the moon. Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shah, the sultan, 

the right arm of the Khilafat, the ally of the Amiru-l-muminin.”. 

II. On the marble architrave framing the western archway. W**« Facade 

^SjIjA >H*I j I y- j *jl * L OUl 

^.WLijZ *Gj ,* j s _ # - G \j >GJLi. 


1 Alau-d-din Khalii. 

’ Quran. Sura XVII, v«rse I. The “ Dome of the Rook.' 
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1 c/* f**? c,uu * °; L * r r *;J 00.4- ^y, 

«/*** .U y.«DG ^1 ^ aUk^t-- ^uu Ljf IS *\ r 

,Uulj jJI-Jl £*!,-> #Uj t o ; ^ r UJ| o ’| *jJU si'loLL ^-lyU fclJ| 

*iU«-Ji. J'r 1 ^ *,1—J! vc^Ul 0 i 

Translation. 

" Where.. tie Almighty God, whose glory ia goat and whoae name* are exalted with a 
TOW U> revive the oUerro.ee. ol faith and reiae the Unners of religion, eho» a. the lord of 

. ' tm *“ ° ,h ' , ™ rl<1 ' “ ' tat ,L “ foundation of the religion of Muhammad mar become 
firmer every moment, and the foundation ol the law of the religion of Ahmad may Ik- Mrongth 
“j inereaaingly every inatant. and the kingdom may be perpetneud and the adminia- 
tmtion of the government rnurnd, and moagnea for wnmhip be erected in compliance with the 
ordered Hun except whom there i, no God: • He ah.U boild the mm,., of fled who believe,!. 

. A “ tL Mttarran M.nauuan Snan, the king, the right arm of the 

nnUHh ' t° T ‘ h * , Amim+mu “ lW, ‘ (■*« «' f-itUul), may God continue hia kingdom 
nnt, ,h. day o reaurnefen, .„ d oml, him for the ereetic. of themo«,„ea of Mam and i.maerve 

l7th ' ,T f* 0ltiO "' 15tt 01 Sl “'"* 1 ’ tf 18 r«t 710 (7th March 13 I , „ , 

On the arch face, upjier band (marble). 

fJ IM wiliM *01 r . pUII .U jg^ Ula oau 

•U jUmfl yfl eW -IG, ^1 „JdM , -fjM^ ^.t—Jfj ,4_>| Cyi VJlU 

* ,U * - i - ‘"“^lgd ; diiiG>, ja ju_ 

OjUc 


Translation. 

* 11,8 nia j«ty the great, the lord of the kinsre of ia j- • , 

w the command of God, the chosen by the f,v3of the Most M r iT^' %uhmittin i 

in faith, the redresser of Islam and the Muslims tK I e 1 - £ rwrt in the world anti 

- ** help of the Merciful ' “* 

the second Alexander, the right arm of the Khilafat th II / t ® Alu,AI> hlu ®. the Ling 
the faithful), may God perpetuate his kingdom. ‘ e^ (chief d 

On the arch face, lower band (red stone) ’ Ce ,,r kunnat-o-Jamant.” 1 

T ! ’ b ' ** dVegt , ^iig 

^*' ^ **•?***>* j**- *+ w- - j* ^ j,; ^ 

• • • Mf^lyt-lyoGiilull^ ythU, ,U O.W- 

f< Translation. 

“ This (mosque), which is a second Kaba and is renorted f k. 
pure faith and good intention by the exalted th ^ ^ (Was built ) ^ith 

•odd and in f.itb, ,b, king ,. nd 0 „ d ^ ££ f.' <* l~» b the 

«u I.u» „a”!' 1 '"' ,h ' fim “‘PU* to b. ,u m,. 0 |, h , p „ pitl , _ 
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Abvl Mczaffab Muhammad Shah, the king, the right arm of the Khilafat, the ally of the 

Amiru-l-Muminin (chief of the faithful).until the day of judgment.” 

HI. On the marble architrave framing the southern archway. 


Soum FicsJ* 


AiLi . ty\ ^^aL'l ^ .1 Jo^l . j oyj 

a*JLc aUI Jj~j Jl^sA ^yy Jj* /*’ yr*^ ' ' ' f- y t -' a£ s^V 

.LLvi Ju*j JfoUA ^Ul ^ ^ J» Uf r »—^'1 

y ^.***^1 «S^» ^-1^* va -**r A cl^ - / <J~y" 

o—y y P~J ^ *v^ ‘*? u " y \jr)^ Jo j"; ‘^ Lw * } 

jjo* jjt-i ,y-i ; r w r!y r** 1 * ;> ur ^ £>/ Jr* 1 c' 15 

^ f JU bjli ^Ifjl £*5 *— jlj .* • 

aJLI iil^l ykuJl y) JUl aU| . jj) ^lui 

si .»*-"• ^1 Oyy ti> r y. A 1U Jllli *U| ^ v ^^l^l r »U 

Ci— I r Uu Uwl -Ijgl jAw* r y c *-£»- £•**,? 4*31 ^ • • • • J^J 1 yj s V 

4j1*ax- *i- y* ^ £J;t" 


Translation . 

“ By the grace of the peerless God and.'Verily the founda¬ 

tion of a mosque is laid on piety,' Whose command and glory are high and Whose justice and 

peace are great.commanded ‘Turn your face towards the holy temple (of Makka), 

as Muhammad the prophet of God, may peace be upon him, said ‘He who builds a mosque for 
God, God builds a house for him in Paradise,’ the exalted, the lord of the kings of the age, the 
emperor of Moses-like splendour and Solomon-like dignity, the keeper of the commands of the 
law of Muhammad, the helper in the observances of the religion of Ahmad, the strengthener 
of the pulpits of the places of learning and mosques, the supporter of the rules of the schools 
and places of worship, the strengthener of the foundation of the observances of Islam, the builder 
of the foundation of the faith of Numan (Abu Hanifa), the uprooter of the dead (old) principles 
of evil doers, the destroyer of the doctrines of infidels, the demolisher of the foundation of the 
places of idol worship, the exalter of the foundation of congregations of Islam (mosques), the 

medium of (Divine) signs, the suppressor of infidelity.. the uprooter of evil-doing 

from the face of the earth, the conqueror of forts with lofty piers, the master of places of strong 

foundations.beneficent God, (named) Abul Mczaffar Muhammad Shah, the 

Sultan, the right arm of the Khilafat, the helper of the religion of God and the ally of the 
Amiru-l-Muminin (the chief of the faithful), may God extend the shadow of his dignity over 
the heads of mankind until the day of resurrection, built this mosque, which is the mosque of 

paradise for saints and .men of piety and a place of assembly of the eminent 

angels, and an edifice inhabited by the souls of the chief prophets, on the 5th of Shawwal the 
year 710 (7th March 1311 a.d.).’ 

On the arch face, upjier band (marble). 


o^A*. ^— I vs-i? ^ *“■'**; ; ^ ^ 

; iku-'l J J *& I lAoJl ** <-*^1 uZ-sj jAi 

j J\ iiAar J*& aL’U- 0 ^yJl jf) r* U ,La 

j.* Jt lo Ciaic ^s.li 
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Translation. 

“ This mosque, which in extent and height is like unto Baitu-l-muqaddos, nay is the second 
Baitu-l-manmr (Kaba), was built in pure faith and good intention by his exalted majesty, the 
lord, the diffuser of grace and beneficence, heljted by the help of the benevolent king, great 
in the world and in faith, the victorious, (named) ABtJL Muzaffar Muhammad Siiaii, the king, 
the right arm of the Khilafat, the ally of the Amiru-l-muminin (chief of the faithful), may 
God continue the shadow of his majesty until the dav of judgment.” 

On the arch face, lower band, (red stone). 

Ui»xJ|.Ulx 

-r)J •"**■ J** ^* , 7** U >1 ***** jiH iJI jtljiioJf 

V^~t wJ yy ^ sS OAT— fjl Jl 

Translation. 

“During the auspicious reign of his exalted majesty. wor ld and faith 

triumphant with his victorious army, (named) Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shah, the king, the right 
arm of the Khilafat. the ally of the Amiru-l-muminin, may God extend the shadow of his kingdom 
over the heads of mankind until the day of resurrection, (built) this mosque, to which is accorded 
the attribute : ‘He who enters it attains salvation’.” 


1111!. lusii OF IMAM Z.AMIX. 

The inscription is written in well-formed naskh characters carved in relief on a marble slab 
over the doorway. 8iaD 

^ ^ •-w b ;I */> ^ ^ ^ ^ui 

» _ A • A 1 . 1- ■ 


»> :r -fo. ot *~; yI, V ) “ry t ^ j, Jf 

b ^ Jf cyh», ot, J a-1 J y y., V u-I . JI } 

OW_ “** ^ ^ ^ 
^ “ J '“ w * J!jJI ^ “Hf •/ 0-1' ^. He /<* I.U Ui. 

^ ^ ^ .. oa. ^ „ vy 

^ “ * *** *■ «** *f 1 ^ ^ 

; **?;• *i- )rt i. ^ ^ ^ 

Translation. 

and P ™y« I'ofild byle^L^ ^ ««*»al P-ise (of God 

tomb as a sacrifice to God whos* friends h ° “ c ‘" ure aad the dwellers of this favouriti 
«- «u the immense trou , ur * t ‘ h " "° ,ld *"' 1 — - Hi, p. th 

rench sweetly seente. J ^^-—*^1. 

(UtAnnunul, the Prophet) ,nd hi, pure <lese«nd.m! ‘ h ' d ‘ J ' < ' 1 l ud P"«' 

«d .»oune„ o, t,^, tke woHd . nid „ th , “ 
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the guide of men and chosen of Muhammad, (named) Muhammad Ali of the Chiahtia sect, des¬ 
cendant of Husain, a support of the great Sayyids, the beat of the revered devotees of God. 
a Jesus of the world of seclusion and asceticism, a Moses of the mountain of retirement and seclu¬ 
sion, helped by God, Who is rich, the pole star of religion and faith, and a Sawid descended 
from Hasan and Husain, in that he erected this holy and elegant building and left his parting 

advice that when.his life.should come to an end and, being favoured 

with the call ‘Enter therein (paradise) in peace and security,’ it should fly to the sacred enclosure 
and favourite garden, this celebrated building should become the bright tomb of his holiness. 
This building was completed in (the months of) the year 944. 


APPENDIX II. (6) 

‘Nagari inscriptions on the Qutb Minar. 

1. On yellow stone, broken, 12th face of the 24-sided foundation on the left-hand side of 
the Main Entrance. Illegible. 

2. On yellowish quartzite, 1st face of the 24-sided foundation on the right-hand side of the 
Main Entrance. 

Text. 

. Translation. “ Samvat 1256 (1199 A.D.).” 

3. On yellowish quartzite, left-hand jamb of Main Entrance door, 4th course. 

Text. 

Translation. “ Samvat 1256 (1199 A.D.) ” 

This is the earliest date inscribed on the Minir, and shows that the monument existed in the protect 
from in or prior to the year 1199 A.D. 

4. On left-hand jamb of Main Entrance door, 9th course. 

Text. fq ^U*KH : 

Translation. “ The King Pirthi.” (The reading is uncertain.) 

5. On right-hand jamb of Main Entrance door, 8th course. 

Text 

Translation. “ The pillar.” 

6. On right-hand jamb of Main Entrance door, 11th course. Illegible. 

7. On left-hand jamb of the 5th slit window up stair-way. 

Text. 

1.1. trfrosfa trtrfiT*?*? 

1.2. i ? 

1. 3. 

1. 4. 

* I am indebted to Rai Bahadur Days Baa SabnL. If A., for the reading* and English renderings given of 
thete inscription*. 
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Translation. “ This pillar of fame of Malikdin. May it be for good luck.” 

This inscription designates the Minar as the pillar of fame of a certain Malikdin, but who 
this man was is not known. It shows that the monument was not regarded as a ma zinah only. 

(For reference, nVft page 9 of the Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Arcbsolcgwal Surrey. Hindu 
and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year 191S-19.) 

8. On right-hand jamb of the 5th slit window up stair-way. 

Text. 

1. 1. ’fSTT 
1. 2. TORI 

1. 3. 7TT • • ... 

Translation. “ Chunilal fixed this screen in Samvat 1832. Chunilal, dated. 1 

9 On right-hand abutment of door, near iron fixing, 1st Balcony. 

Text. 

1.1. TORI (^) 

1. 2. ^ 

1. 3. H [to]* 

Translation. 11 Written by Vishnu Knnth on the 2nd day of the bright fortnight of Chnitr* 
in the year Samvat 1500.” 

10. On right-hand jamb of the 11th slit window, up stair-wav. 

Text. 

I. 1. 8. *. 9, 8 

1 . 2 . **, \ o, * 

1. 3. c, * 

1. 4. \. 4, 9, 9 

11. On right-hand jamb of the 11th slit window up stair-way. 

Text. —Repetition of the imprecation V «T qtt 

Translation. Indecent. 

(A similar inscription occurs on Jninn temple No. 12 at Deepsrh. District dhansi. 

12. On right-hand jamb of 11th slit window up stair-way. 

Text. 

1. 1. tistt ttvtt 

1.2. », 9 , «, 4, «, c, c 

1. 3. TOTT 1JWT tf aPTT STC1 

1.4. f, iX 
1. 5. TT*TT 

. t ranslation. Unintelligible. 

13. On nght-hand jamb of 11th slit window up stairway. 

Text unm, W, qifWT, TOS, tn^rlT, UT^STT, TOfTO, rntni, («)nm, 

Translation. The document presumably records names of inasors. 
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14. On left-hand jamb of the 15th slit window up stair-way. 

Tat *15l»f 31WWTTT% 

Translation. Unintelligible. 

15. On left-hand abutment of door, 2nd Balcony. 

Text 4WTH 

Translation. “ On the 6th Magh of the year Samvat 1617. 

16. On right-hand jamb of door, 2nd Balcony. 

Tat fllM i tii 9F i • . • tn 


Translation. Unintelligible. 

17. On the face of the 8th angle on the left-hand side. 2nd balcony. 


Tat. 

1 . 1 . t 'iL.t. faro - 

Translation. “ Engraved in the year Samvat 1599 (by) the mason (named) Sikh, son of 
Hira.” 

18. On the face of the 8th angle on the right-hand side. 2nd Balcony. 

Tat. 

1 . 1 . uiu 

1 . 2 . 

1. 3. * 

Translation. “ Samvat 1935, 1878 A.D. The mason Mohan Lai on the 5th of the bright fort¬ 
night of Bhadra.” 

19. Under the soffit of lintel over 18th slit window, up stair-way. 

I 

Text. wtMuwt 


Translation. The meaning is uncertain. 

,, , . i-a-rintion b Dwicimt'le lo about the 6th Century A.D. and is thus the 

.rliL^o^TnotlllTthe Minar. It should, however, be ascertained if thb .tone originally belonged to an 
•arlier .tnioturc or was meant for the Minar it self 1 

20. On left-hand abutment of door, 3rd Balcom. 

Text. 

1.1. fa- 

1. 2. -9ra^*H 

Translation. “ Tito pillar of victors- of Sultan Alavadi (*'-«. Alau-d-din). 


!iZ5. 7»Ll .’,.1 i. ™ «. 1. »■» ,h “ U “ “V"* 

%££„ ... .no™,..... .na. .! .1.. *-i"? "* ■>■ )■»»•<" «“ In my .pm... 

iiu.ri| ti.u wu »» «>. ..... brf... i. »=> «< » «• 


41373 
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21. On right-hand abutment of door, 3rd Balcony. 

Text. 

LI. Vt U * 

L 2 . ^trfr 

Translation. “Om. On Wednesday, the 11th of the bright fortnight of Chaitra in the 
year Samvat 1389, the (Pillar) of fame of the illustrious Sultan Muhammad Shah (Tughlaq).” 

22. On red sandstone, 4th course, 3rd Balcony, right-hand side of the door. 


Text. 

1 1. •TPTT 

1 2. 5TTJPI. 

(The epigraph mention* certain architect* name a Nana, Salba and Lola ; the same name* are also mention* J 
in inscription No. 24.) 

23. On red sandstone, 9th course, 3rd Balcony. 

T ext. —Uncertain. 

24. On a yellowish stone, 8th course. 3rd Balcony. 


Text. 


1.1. *nf*% TTfsr tryt 

OTnrim 

1. 2. W* »i I *11 *TP?TT I^TWT "HIHW .... t 8 ? ^ 5 

Translation. On'Thursday, the 15th day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna in the vear 

Samvat 1425 1369 A.D.) lightning fell. The (monument) was (then) repaired in the 

year Samvat 1425. The architects were Nana, Salha, Lola and Lashmana. 

(For reference ride p. 10 of the Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Archaolocical Suren- i<s„ i 
and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for 1018-10.) °rv*y. Hindo 

25. On red sandstone, 8th course, 3rd Balcony. 

Tm '* ,rai5 "if* st*i Ufa m*fjrf?Sr u aronor: 

Translation. In the reign of Muhammad Sultan on the 7th day of the (montM Hi, a 

tr;^T“ *■ - -* 

26. On red sandstone, 10th course, 3rd Balcony, left-hand side of door. 


Text. 

1.1. sfr^rrfr 

1 . 2 . . . . 

.n«ll?l S'STO it | a | 

L 3. .. 

• • • • ’TmrTf ( n t o 
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Translation. Uncertain. 

27. On the marble soffit of arch over doorway, 4th Balcony. 


Text. 

1.1. ?**» . 

1. 2. c, m* 

13. .%3T . . r 

Translation. “ On the 8th day of the bright fortnight of Bhadra in the year Sam w. 15C0 ” 
(the rest unintelligible). 

28. On left-hand marble abutment, 4th Balcony. 

Text. 

1.1. «rf*r ’rt wfuam - 

1.2. fir fmniTT^(iq) *utr?r mi *fr- 

1. 3. tj f*J ^ 

l. 4. *rrft 3frrfaT(*T)* wi 

l. 5. Tfa?r: 

1 . 6 . 

l. 7. ^m?r. irf?TOT ftnnfo- 

1.8. n 33 »ra t?] 

Translation. " Om. In the auspicious reign of the illustrious Firos Shah Sultan on Friday 
the 5th of the bright fortnight of Phalguna in the year Samvatl426, the restoration of theMinar 
was carried out in the palace or temple of Visvakarman. The architect was the maternal 
grandson of the son of Chahadadevapala; the measuring cord was drawn and the founda¬ 
tion laid. Height, 92 yards." 

(For reference see p. 10 of the Annual Report of the Superintendent, Arohaologica! Survey, Hindu and Hud 
dhiat Monument*, Northern Circle, for tho year 1918-19). 

29. On red sandstone, left-hand abutment, immediately below No. 28, 4th Balcony. 


Text. 

1 . 1 . *134 ** 

L2 3# 

1. 3. (H) fa* *T3T \ 9 8 I f*PW> 

I. 4. 3T3T 3T33I - 

i. 5. «ir Hrq 3T?nf»r 3 . . . 

Translation. “Yards 26. (Height) 131 yards. 134 Yards. The designers were the architects 
Nana [and] Salha and the carpenter Dharrnu Vanani.” 
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APPENDIX HI (o). 

The Gupta Inscription on the Iron Pillar. 

We owe it to the genius of James Prinsep 1 that the mystery of the inscribed characters on the 
iron pillar has been solved. It is true that that great scholar’s rendering did not afford a wholly 
satisfactory interpretation of the many difficulties presented by the record, but his initial work in 
1838 paved the way for subsequent investigators, whose further researches have now resulted in a 
rendering of substantial accuracy. 

Among the several translations available that by Dr. J. F. Fleet * is given below. It has the 
advantage of being very literal:— 

“ He on whose arm fame was inscribed by the sword, when in battle in the Vanga countries he 
kneaded (and turned) back with (his) breast the enemies who, uniting together, came against (him); 
he, by whom, having crossed in warfare the seven mouths of the (river) Sindhu, the Vahlikas were 
conquered ; he, by the breezes of whose prowess the southern ocean is even still perfumed ; he, the 
remnant of the great zeal of whose energy which utterly destroyed (his) enemies, like, (the remnant of 
the great glowing heat) of a burned out fire in a great forest, even now leaves not the earth; though he, 


the king, as if wearied, has quitted this earth, and has gone to the other world, moving in (bodily) 
form to the land (of paradise) won by (the merit of his actions, but ) remaining on (this) earth by (the 
memory of his) fame; by him, the king,—who attained sole supreme sovereignty in the world, acquired 
by his own arm, and (enjoyed) for a very long time ; (and) who, having the name of Chandra, carried 
a beauty of countenance like (the beauty of) the full moon,-having in faith fixed his mind upon 
(the god) \ ishnu, this lofty standard of the divine Vishiju was set upon the hill (called Vishnupada)." 

Dr. Vogel, in an unpublished manuscript to which 1 have had access, writes in regard to the above : 
“ <Vs ,lsual in Indian inscriptions, the historical information is hidden under much rhetorical orna¬ 
ment. The historical facts to which the Iron Pillar inscription refers are that a ruler of the name of 
Chandra, deceased at the time when it was composed, had conquered the VaAgas and Vahlikas or 
which comes to the same, the Vanga and Vahlika country: for in Sanskrit the tribal name in the 
plural is regularly used to indicate the country inhabited by the tribe in question. The VaAga coun¬ 
try is undoubtedly Bengal. As to Vahlika, (also Bahlika, usually spelled Valhika or Valhika) the 
name is explained as the ancient form of modern Balkh. It has, however, been pointed out that this 
rendering cannot well be applied to Chandra’s exploits and that the tribe vanquished bv him should 
probably be located somewhere in Baluchistan. This conclusion is indeed unavoidable if we adopt 
the above rendering of the passage which says that Chandra conquered the Vahlikas “ after having 

Xt^hT' r n T thS ° f the riVer SbdhUl *'- e - the Indu9 ’' 1 « 8omew hat doubtful 

Xd n t 1 a * T mt<!rpretation and the expression sajAa mukhani *indho* 

^dd not simply indicate the mdfctoo* of the Rigveda, in other words the river Indue and its 

toibutanes. The term mukb, would then have to be taken in the sense not of “the mouth of t he river” 
but rather in that of" a nverhead.” I cannot, however, at present adduce any passage from Sanskrit 

Literature to support such an explanation and wish onlv ^ i , lr ° m 

Q , .. , . F ’ ana Wls n only to recommend it to the iudmnent of 

Sanskrit scholars. The character used in rh« , , judgment oi 

Witk * . -i i epigraph is that of about the fourth century of our Era ” 

to *■ "T* * — - -rally held up 

either the first or the tffird ruler of X line to XT “'T t ** ° Upt * 

advanced a theory that thJchln L , ! ■ ' h ° WeVer ’ Dr Hara P^ Shastri of Calcutta » 

in Jodhpur, Rajputana and that he w 1 “ UlS ' Tlptl ° U Was one of the Vari ™n Kings of Pushkarana, 
A.D.), the second of the Gupta Ike. “ “ ‘ U ^ ^ C ° at€mp0rar >' of Saniudragupta (c. 330-37A 


atnyai AtiaUc SuUely t Journal 7. 630. -- 

* Man ArtZa^xlu, G “ PU f.Jcutta, IV*. p. 13U f. 
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This view Mr. V. A. Smith, who had previously identified this king with the second Chandragnpta 
of Magadh, 1 now accepts 3 ; and, pending any further disoovery bearing on the point, the matter must 
rest here. _ ; 

APPENDIX 111 (6). 

Modern Inscriptions on the Iron Pillar. 

Note on the more modern inscriptions engraved on the Iron Pillar, by Rai Bahadur Days 
Ram Sahni, M.A. 3 

“ The earliest of these inscriptions dates from A. II. 961 (A.D. 1556), and it is not easy to ex¬ 
plain the total absence, with the single exception of a short epigraph of A.D. 1053, of any records on 
the pillar, of the long period of about 1,100 years that elapsed from its original erection by the 
king Chandra in the Gupta period. Mr. V. A. Smith is of opinion that the pillar was originally 
erected somewhere else, perhaps at Mathura, and transferred to its present site in the eleventh 
century. Of the inscriptions copied by ine, one is a short Persian epigraph dated in the year 
A. H. 964 and records the name of a certain Ali Asghar Husain, son of fsrail. Two others, in 
Nagari characters, are dated in the Samvat years 1572 and 1580, but supply no information of 
any value. The remaining thr$e inscriptions which are also written in Hindi are, however, not 
without some historical importance. One of them is incised on the south-east face of the pillar 
four feet above the top of the platform. It consists of six lines and records that on 
Saturday, the 13th of the black fortnight of Kuvar (Asvin), in the Samvat year 1767 (A.D. 
1710) Mahurajadhiraja the illustrious Durgarjan Singh, the Budela, i.e., Bandella Rnjaof Chan- 
deri, who was the son of Durga Singh, who was the maternal grandson (nati) of the illustrious 
Raja Devi Singh, came here, and adds a wish that his salutations may reach any Raja that may 
visit this place. The inscription was written by Tribhuvanarai, a Kudariha Kaith. Then follows 
the name of a certain Indrajit of Sultonpur, who might have carried out the engraving of the 
epigraph. It would have been interesting to know the purpose of this prince’s visit to old Delhi, 
but no mention is made of it. It is noteworthy that a Nagari inscription dated in Samvat year 
1789 carved on the Narghati at Deogarh records the name of the same prince and his genealogy 
and after it the fact that Raja Udot Singh and Raja C'hhasal Singh, i.e., Chhatrasal Singh, did 
something. 

The other two inscriptions 3 are carved side by side on the south-east face of the pillar, the 
major jmrt of the left hand record being enclosed in a line. The latter epigraph begins with the 
words Sammat Dhilli 1109 Amgajxsla radi, and to judge from the form of its characters must 
have been engraved in the year mentioned in it. The rest of the writing, though it appears 
at first sight to be a direct continuation of the earlier portion, is 771 years later in date and records 
the visit of Chatra Singh ji Chauhan in Samvat 1883. The information recorded is to the effect 
that Prithiraj (flourished) in Samvat 1151 and that in the 23rd generation from him wa* descend¬ 
ed the illustrious Maharava ji Chatrasingh ji. The other inscription states that in Sam. 119 
there was a Raja, a scion of Tuvar (Tomara) race named Amgapala, and in Sammat 648 a cer¬ 
tain Vasudeva Chauhan Raja Indra. In the 21st generation from the latter was Raja Prithi- 
raja in Sam. 1151 and in the 28th generation from him Raja Chatrasingh in Samvat 1888. The 
only fact of any value supplied by these inscriptions is the date of Samvat 1109 for Amgapala. 
The rest of the information having been recorded in the years 1827 and 1832 A.D. from memory 
is incorrect. The most glaring mistake that is at once spotted is the date of Sam. 1151 (A.D. 
1096) for Prithiraj.” __ ' ___ 

* V. A. Smith : The Iron Pillar of Delhi, in Journal Royal Amalie Society, 1897, p. 1 f. 

* Early History of lntlia, 1914, p. 290 note. 

* These inscriptionn arc noticed by General Cunningham in bis A.S.R., Volume I. p*Re 175. but hi* remark* 
are incorrect in some respect*. 

H 
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APPENDIX IV (a). 

v Risumi of Excavation and Conservation work earned out at the Qutb since 1910. 

Aj ^ preliminary to undertaking any serious excavation work in the Qutb area it was essen¬ 
tial to divert the old Delhi-Gurgaon Hoad which formerly ran right across it, touching the north¬ 
west comer of Altamish’s Tomb. The proposal for this diversion was made us far back as 1909 
when Delhi was still under the Punjab Administration, and before the creation of the enclave 
around the New Imperial Capital — an event that naturally gave a great stimulus to archeolo¬ 
gical work in Delhi. A comprehensive programme of Archaeological Works was prepared 
under the orders of the Government of India by the late Mr. Gordon Sanderson for preserwng 
the many important historical monuments in the enclave, and the Qutb group deservedly found 
a prominent place in the list of projected works. 

The roadway removed, and the then cultivated area about the Alai Minar to the immediate 
north of it acquired, the field was open to an exhaustive scheme of excavation, which, as the 
work progressed, was successful in disclosing the hitherto hidden remains of Alau-d-din Khal- 
ji’8 extension of the great arched screen. Some idea of the magnitude of the work may be 
gathered when it is stated that the clearance of the site to its present (and original) level entailed 
the. removal of some three to four feet of earth and stone dlbris over the whole area. The dis¬ 
posal of this vast amount of “ spoil ” became a problem in itself, and frequently threatened to 
stop iurther progress with the work. Fortunately the construction of the many new roads re¬ 
quired in the New Capital served as an opportune channel of relief, and a great deal of useless 
stone debris was thus disposed of. 

Early in the work Smith's chattri, which had been deposed from its former place on the sum¬ 
mit of the minar and placed on a mound within the present mosque enclosure at the instance 
of Lord llardinge in 1846. was again shifted to its present position where, however, it was at first 
set up on another of the mounds built by Sir Thomas Metcalfe. Both mounds have now- been 
removed and the chattri placed upon the ground, us it at present stands. 

Altamish's extension immediately to the north of the original mosque was cleared of some 
three feet of earth and stone rubbish, when a series of column liases was disclosed in this area. 

A lower plinth of the original mosque was also unearthed some five feet beneath the ground level • 
and the original foundations here exposed. A start was made on the clearance of the area re¬ 
claimed by the diversion of the old road, and by the end of the year 1912-13 the whole of Alau- 
d-din’s northern extension had been exposed. While the work of excavation was going on the 
needs of conservation were not lost sight of, and useful ‘repair was executed on the old dila¬ 
pidated masonry of the great screen. 

The complete clearance of the site necessitated the demolition and removal of the old 
d<ik bungalows and servants’ quarters located in the ruined dnlans of a “ Late Mughal ” serai, 
which had encroached on the original Qutb area. A beginning was made on a system of water 
ducts and channels required for subsequent irrigation purposes, and something was done towards 
the laying out of bajri pathways on the site. 

During 1913-14 a pumping plant was provided, and the north court of Alau-d-din’s exten¬ 
sion, which had been cleared in the previous year, was grassed, planted with tree*, and laid 
out with paths and shrubberies to indicate the mass of the fallen colonnade* ; the missing 
wall of the east facade was extended up to the north-east comer of the area, and the base of the 
Alai Minar built up on the original remains disclosed in the excavations. 

A new red sandstone Baradari was added to the present dak bungalow (which escaped the 
fate of its fellows encroaching on the site), and the furniture and equipment of the bungalow 
improved to meet the needs of the increasing number of visitors. * 
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The paving of Altamish’s colonnades was replaced, where missing, with concrete laid at a 
slightly lower level to differentiate it from the original work. Excavations west of the original 
moaque were taken up, and the lahkhana or crypt of Altamish’s Tomb revealed. The base of 
an adjoining structure to the south of the Tomb also came to light during the clearance, reveal¬ 
ing a treatment of red atone facing inscribed with bands of Arabic lettering. It would seem that 
these remains formed originally the enclosing walls of an internal open court at the back of the 
mosque. 

During this year the clearance of Alau-d-din’a College buildings was completed, except for 
grassing the court. On the south side of the quadrangle, the level of the court was found to be 
slightly raised, as disclosed by the levels of the thresholds of the openings of the west fa$ade, 
which were higher at this end. The outer wall of the college on the north, east and west sides 
was found fairly intact up to the plinth level, which was marked by a string-course similar to 
that of the original mosque. Shrubberies, enclosed by low inga hedges, to indicate the mass of 
fallen buildings were planted on the north side of the court. Contrary to local belief, which 
assigned to this position the reputed grave of the Sultan Alau-d-din Khalji, no trace of any tomb 
was found on the removal of the debris ; though evidence of what appeared to be a grave was 
found some seven feet beneath the surface in the larger ruined structure on the south side of the 
court immediately opposite, which is thought to be the Tomb of the Emperor. Fragments of 
marble paving still in situ lend colour to the assumption that the building was intended to 
accommodate the remains of a person of importance. The present concrete repair of tho grave 

here indicates tho extent of the remains disclosed. 

The very large quantity of earth and d/bris removed from this part of the site was utilised 

in forming the raised terraces to the south of the Qutb enclosure. 

The precincts of the Tomb of Inam Zamin, east of the Alai Darwaza, were also cleared and 
the ground dressed ; and a circular approach road under construction for vehicles entering the 
area was carried to completion in this year. 

Altamiah’s paving along the east side of the original mosque of Qutbu-d-din, and along the 
contiguous sides up to the centre porches, north and south, was removed to disclose pennanent- 
lv the full depth of the original plinth, and a box drain constructed to carry away the rain-water 
from the resulting trench. The presence of sculptured Hindu stones built into the plinth thus 
disclosed is one of the factors indicating the Muhammadan origin of this portion of the structure 

{vide p. 7 and footnotes : supra). , 

During the year 1915-16 the work of exposing the original plinth of the mosque of Qutbu-d-din 
was completed, and the eastern and southern gates were “ boxed with low retaining walls 
leaving them permanently open to view. An excavation made to trace the foundation level 
of the Alai Darwaza was successful in disclosing the deep elaborately carved plinth, as 
well as tho remains of original steps in the south and west doorways, which had been 
covered up bv modern steps whose “ rise and tread ” did not correspond with the original 
ones discovered beneath them. This has enabled the restoration of the southern and western 
flights to be carried out. As the present floor of the gateway is also of more recent age, built 
over the original one, it was found necessary to recess an additional step in the flooring to join 
the original steps with the present floor ; it being infeasible to lower the floor to its original level, 
since this would have entailed building up the base of the seat around the interior walls of the 
gate. The ground to south and west of the gate was reduced in level to that of the original pav¬ 
ing here, and a series of paths laid out to give access to adjacent buildings. 

An original flight of steps in the south-east corner of Alau-d-din’s College, leading to the 
roof was put in order to enable visitors to ascend and obtain a comprehensive view of the area. 
Further clearance was carried out around Altamish’a Tomb, and the remains of a later pavement 
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disclosed some twelve inches above the original level. A strip of land to the north of the Tomb 
was acquired, and the prayer-chamber of Alau-d-din’s extension of the mosque was cleared of 
dibris, laid with gravel and demarcated by inga hedges. All the remaining fragments of the 
piers of his great arched ^screen were repaired and secured from further decay. 

By the end of the year 1914-15 the bulk of the work undertaken at the Qutb had been com* 
pleted. In the following year, however, several of the pillars in the colonnade of Altamiah, 
which were leaning at precarious angles, had to be reset; and in order to compensate for the stop¬ 
page of traffic through the Qutb grounds a new path was made between Mehrauli and Lado Serai. 
A further improvement was effected by extending the grounds towards the south, and includ¬ 
ing in them the area next to the Metcalfe estate. 


During 1916-17 the Late Mughal garden with its central chabutraoi neglected graves, which 
was till then under cultivation of crops, was acquired, its walls and chattris repaired, and the 
enclosure grassed and planted with trees and creepers — thus absorbing the garden into the Qutb 
grounds, in the north-east comer of which it is situated. Some min or excavation was further 
done in the rear of Altamish’s Tomb, and the base of an ashlar stone wall r unning parallel with 
the west wall of the mosque was brought to light, together with the original paving of the court 
here. It was, however, impossible to do more here than expose the face of the wall, sdnce the 
remainder of the building extended tinder the Delhi-Gurgaon road. It is worthy of mention 
that, in the course of excavations, there came to light a number of fragments of early blue glazed 
tiles of geometric design, approximately contemporary with the udjoining buildings. Tiles of 
the same kind were also recovered during General Cunningham’s excavations at ths Qutb in 


1871, and again during Mr. Sanderson’s excavations in 1913. Similar fragments are still occasionally 
found within the area of Qila Rai Pithora, and there can be little doubt that this particular 
kind of tile-work was extensively used for the decoration of early Muhammadan structures. 

The Qutb Minar. It has been remarked for some considerable time that the masonry of the 
third storey of the Minar has bulged. An early photograph in Carr Stephen’s Archo'ology of 
Delhi clearly shows this bulge, and it is improbable that it has appreciably increased during the 
last hundred years. The minar was damaged by lightning (as is recorded in the records of Firox- 
shah Tughlaq's reign, as well as on the minar itself: tide Inscriptions ; Appendix ii(o), supra) in 
1368, and since then it has suffered several severe earthquake shocks, such as the one in 1803, 
when the cupola was destroyed. It is not improbable that the displacement of the masonry 
is the result of settlement that occurred while the tower was being built, due to the work being 
“ run up ” too quickly and to the excessive use of mortar. v 

1 “ In July 1914, Mr. A. Croad, Executive Engineer, II Project Division, Delhi, examined 
th, bulge in the third .torey, and reports that the contraction oi the nib, «, hay. been 

oi three hath, d -m, an outer veneer of Agra tra'datone Job. to oet a. bondatonea. . 

hearting ol rabble .tone rmuonry, und an inner lace ol ,.hlar nuuonry of Delhi .tone Ho 
auggeata that the outer veneer ha. merely come away Iron, the rabble, and that, if crammed, 
a .pace between them would in all probability be found imtide. He doe. not advocate the tme of 
e on grouting machine .» ha. been .uggoted. being of opinion that the pretur. of the grout 
dunng pumping would tend to diapUce .till further the outer veneer, and conaider, iron Ltd. 

ZLgtaTof 7 " J * A ‘ “ "f «" ^ inaide, ami no 

tlakini. away of the stone there appeared to be no danger.” 

Numerous .mall commit “ teUrale. ” applied acre the joint, in thi. torey and in the ground 
storey where the umaoary appeared to be ramewhat diaturlmd have not so L (February l<ta» 
o vaaled any ap preciable further movement in the old fabric, it i. , eramring to reoord ' ^ 


J..r‘eS71aJhti» 1 i l “ Mobmaumda. .„d Bri.Uh MaaomeaU, Satlwra Curie. t„, ,h. 
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In any account of the archaeological work carried out at the Qutb, it would be graceless 
not to mention the devoted labours of the late Mr. Gordon Sanderson, Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Department, who was directly responsible for the operations, which were 
substantially completed before he left the Department to join the Indian Army Reserve of Offi¬ 
cers in February 1916. To commemorate his regrettable death of wounds in October of the same 
year while serving with the Gurkhas in France, the small marble sundial (PI. 22d.) on the lawn 
to the south-east of the Mosque area has been erected, inscribed with the motto: “ Transit 
umbra: lux permanet” /{The shadow passes: the light remains.). 

J. A. P. 




APPENDIX IV (6). 

TabU showing the sums spent annually on the Conservation of the Qutb Area at Delhi, since the year 


Yxab. 


1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


Amount expended. 
Rs. 
2,385 
1,920 
•23.965 
•24,280 
2,230 
7,9 US 
6,645 
6,775 
8,090 
6.621 


(• The bulk of the excavation work was done in theee yeaia.) 
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Plate Ilia. 
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PLAN SHEWING ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AREA AS NOW LAID OUT AND THE 
BUILDINGS OF DIFFERENT PERIODS 
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Plate 1 



View of Qutb Misak from entrance to ^ctr grounds. 


RMta-fOifWfil A pnntrtl it the otBfei tit the hon e) of li4«,Otlrtltl, IMS 































PLATE 2 



<(») Frontal view ok Qctiu -d dis's orkat screen. 



ifc) View of (jctimm) ■ nix's cheat screen, from s.s.E. 


V tnl^il lkel»l»»»»«*U» *»r*rj "I lntn.r»I<-iilU.I«» 













































I’LATE .». 




'*») Detail ok Hindi. 7 carved ornamentation ok 
Quthu-ddin's original great screen. 


Irl <iUTBU-D-DlN'S ORIGINAL SCREEN. DETAIL VIEW 

op broken jamb ok upper subsidiary arched 

OPENINGS (NOW MISSING!. SEE DRAWING IN 
•‘LATE No. IV KOR RESTORATION OK SCREEN. 



<61 Detail of surface decoration ok Alt \.wish's screen 
extension. (Compare details ok ornamentation on attached 
ANGLE COLUMNS WITH THAT IN SOFFIT OK OYNAKCF.UM GALLERY 
arches ok Santa Sophia, Constantinople: 1’late No. »</i. 



i,/1 “Arabesque" surface decoration beneath gynaeceum 
gallery ok Santa Sophia. Constantinople, (Prototype of 
Saracenic surface decorationI. 


. 1*1 lllawt HI llir Offlr. • of I |w »IIM r-j «f India, I'alnoll*. 
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1’i.m. 4. 



K.XTKNSION 


Altamikh s 


I,It Frontai. 




„ S W SHOWING Kl lNH OK PKAVF.H CHAMHKK <SoTK AHSKNC'K 
, ..V qor.l- D.on.-. O.ID..U. UOWJOB ™»» *« - ■ FEAT, .. IN ALTA..«». 

-........ zz zzz -—. 


• wl It 


,iitn..-.l »t lb. ..|.l..-nr.M ..» 


ii,ai».r»i<im«-1*. 































































Plate 6. 
















































































































Plato fl. 



(a > 


VIKW OK HAST COLONS A OK OK (JCTIItf I*-DIN'S ORIGINAL 


MOSQUE. 



(ft i \ carved Hindu column skt up in N. 

COLONNADE OK QUTBUD-DIS'H ORIGINAL MOSQUE. 



u) Detail ok Hindu c arving on another column in 
giTHt-D- din's ohiginal colons a dk. 




|1n4ii.MrnM4 • |<ril»lr4 Ml t»M- <«*• 
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Plate 7. 



(rt> QUTHU-D-DIX'R OHIOIXAL MOSQUE. EASTERN HALF OF 
NORTH FACADE. SHOWING HINDU CARVED STONES BUfT.T INTO 
FLINTH, AND ALSO 8001FTCEBD I.INTEL FORTHAYING ' UlirTH 

of Krishna” over upper window. 



(c) SOUTH GATE OF QUTBU D-D1N S ORIGINAL MOSQUE. 
SHOWINO ” RETURN ” OF I’Ll NTH-MOULDING ON WEST JAM.. 

ONLY . Its omission from the cohhesfonding east jami. 

IS A FACTOR SUFFORTING THE ASSUMITION THAT THE 
CHABUTRA W EST OF THIS GATE IS OF THE ORIGINAL 
TEMPLE. 



(,/) ALTAMISH's SOUTHERN GATEWAY. 


** lhr *•***«•• "* ,l,r 


«tf ImtiR. hrJU 
















































Platk h. 



n..do-*iiiini%«4 *• (In ..4 1 M* *ti»i r> .if Imtia. n».r* 







































































Plate 9. 



<■) Detail ok Hindu sculptured lintel built upside-down 
in the plinth ok Qutbu-d-din'h mosque east ok the north 

QATRWAY; THUS PHOVINO THE MUHAMMADAN OHIOIN OK THIS 
PORTION OK THE CHABUTRA. 


i i ) View ok domed Hindu ckilino ok colonnade immediatela 

BEHIND THE EAST ENTRANCE GATE OK QUTHU-D-DIN S MOSQUE. 




(ci Detail ok sculptured lintel porthavino the “Birth 
ok Krishna”, situated over a window in the north 
FACADE OK QUTBU-D-DIN’S MOSQUE. 



M> Obverse of Hindu sculptured stones, the reverse ok 
which is inscribed with Naskh lettering (see Plate No. 9cL 



(ci Reverse ok Hindu sculptured stones inscribed with 
Naskh lettering (see Plate 9 < l ). 


I'tRil.i-nirrtvnl 4 !*•&«•«! «t Ihr .if III#- «nr»r> ««f Ittiflft PUkalU, l*cV 



























































































































































































Plate 10. 










































































































Plate 11. 



Interior view or Altamisu'h tomb, showing carved decoration. 


» pnalniU IW <it§m of Ik* K.inr» tif I Kb*. OlrolU, IBS 




















































'LATE 12. 



(rtl Al.TAMISH’S TOMB. SOUTH FACADE. 



( 6 ' VIEW OK IXSCRIBED VXD CARVED STONES FOUND IN ALTAMI8HS MOSQUE 

EXTENSION. 



(cl FRAGMENTS OK CIRCULAR COURSES OK A IK)ME. PROBABLY FROM Al.TAMISH’S 
Tomb. (Note also fragment ok stepped kanouba. which may have comb 

FROM Al.TAMISH'S SCREEN EXTENSION). 


hiirtaiMmrnl * jfimrd il tlM* Olm of ihr wnr> *»f twbMidnitia. n*S» 











































I’l.ATE la. 



*"* View ok rocth kacadk ok Alai Dahwaxa \s hepaihed bv Majou smith h.e. in 

CPPKIt PARAPET IN DRAWING IM. N'o. VIII. 


I K 2S. 'OoMPAHR RKroNSTHCCTKD 



<6* Ai.ai Dahwaxa. detail of jamii carving 'Note 

CONTRArt OK SARACENIC SCHFACE CAR VINO WITH HlXDC 
TVPK OF MARBLE PLINTH MOL'LDINOl. 



<«•> Alai Darwaxa. detail ok carving on exterior. 

SHOWING COMBINATION OK SARACENH AND IllNDC ELEMENTS 
IN THE DECORATION. 

























































Plate !4. 





















































































Plate 15 
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I'l.ATK 1H. 



!«•> Alau-d-dis’s madhahsa; vikw ok koith kacaiik ok * <>i ht 














































Plate 17. 


(at View or the qcth Minah. contrasting the 

ARCHITECTURAL STALE OF THE ORIGINAL WORK OF 

Altamish with Kiroz Shah Tuohlaw's LATER 

REPAIR OF THE TAVO TOP STOREYS Ir /, ALSO 

“stalactite" decoration of Humavun’s Tom it. 
I>ELItt. PI. 17 h). 


«ci Mixar. Entrance doorway (repaired by Major smith, K.K. 
in 1828). All the w'ork above the architrave is the 

ORIGINAL REPLACED IN POSITION. 




(fc) Detail view of "stalactite" decoration at springing 

OF DOME OF llUMAYUN's ToMIl, DELHI; THE FIRST INSTANCE 
OF THE REAPPEARANCE OF THIS TYPICAL SARACENIC FEATURE IN 
India after its early usf. in the balconies of the ycnt 

Mixar. 





















































































































Plate ih. 



( „l vimala shah's temple at Moi st Arc. Rajihtasa. View ok ore at dome is centre. The 

HOSEYCOMH KSH1CH WESTS OK THIS ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE CERTAIN WIIITKHS HAVE THOI OHT TO HE 
THE SOURCE OF THE ni'ICAL “ STALACTITE" DF.CORATIOS OF THE SARACENIC AHCHITEITI IIAL STYLE; 
IIUT EllHOSEOl'SLY IS THE FHF.SEST WHITER** VIEW (COMPARE llALCONIE* OF THE (JUTH MlSARI. 



(1.1 IIOU1IABASAPPA TEMPLE AT DAMHAU PHARYYAR IHSTRHT. 

1 low iiay'. View fhoyi s. K. showiso star-shafeo plas oi 

BUKHARA. IS WHICH ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE CERTAIN 
YY RITEIttt SEEK THE 1‘ROTOTYI’R OF TIIE l^l'TH MlSAH IT.AS. 



(<•1 MAHADEO TEMPLE YT OoSIlF.HVAB. StNNAH. XASIK DISTRICT: 
liKNEHAL VIEW FROM X. K. 


ItmaiRnmnl » Hlniiri ■■ ibHiitu.. ..f ilir<iiotri of i .|. mm. 










































































1*1. ATK n». 




<a\ AJMIH MoKQI'K. CESTKK H.VV OK OKKAT SCRKKN. 


fbl AJMIH MOSQl'E. IXTKIUOH OK I'KAYKH CHAHIIKH. SHOWING 
NIMII* Ml ARRANGKMKNT OK HINDU COI.I'MN’M TO THAT AT THK 

Qum 



(cl AJMIH MOSQl'K I>KTAIL OK SAHAIKSIC ORNAMENT 
(COMI'AHK. AI.TAMISII’h SIMII. Ml OKCOIIATION AT THK l/l'TM*. 


( il ) Ajmih Mosyii:. ioknkh hastion IOomi’ahk. pi.an with that 
OK tyl’TB Min AH ' 


u-« V4rmt««l * i rlntnl ,u U.< oft- «f thr I«••!!#«. I'HUwtta, H»-i 


iiioti 
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1‘LATF. ‘ 111 . 



Id) (iHAZST GATE. DETAIL OF FROST PANELS. 



i b) Ghazni oatb. detail of rkak panels. 


l*1io|<i-«-turmtr4 1 t«?n<r4 nils 4XH«r« ,«f t|o *<»r» » j mV lwlbi,iW«Mii. i*cv 






























Pi. ate 21. 



(*0 Qirru Minar, reproduced ekom a picture 
EXHIIUTEU IN THE VICTORIA AM) ALBERT MUSEUM, 
South Kensington. London. 



Qith Minar. Reproduction OF l PICTURE IS 
Blagde.Vs Brief History of India i Ihooi. 



iA yuTH Minar. Repr<idcction of a pktthk in 
the Delhi Museum (Cat. No. J .'.It. Note 
THE KANOUKAS AROUND BALCONIES, AND THE ONE 
STOREY TOO MANY. 
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Plate 22. 



<(l) KXAMIT.K OF 8VUAKK I'HATTHI OK FlBOZ SHAH'S I'KHIOD 
AT THE TOMB OK KHAX-1-JAHAX TII.ANOAM. 



Ifcl KXAMI'UC OK BOl'ND CHATTHl OK J'lltOZ SHAH'S I'KHIOD AT 
THK. KH1HKI IIAHJ1D. 



' imumIM iI.■ ■ ,.lIW*nn.i .4 i>inttu. tot 
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A book that is shut is but a block " 


^ % 


V 

£r* GOVT- OF INDIA % 

^ Department of Archaeology 

8 NEW DELHI + 


Please help us to keep the book 




clean and moving. 























